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THE FALCONER’S LAMENT. 

[Written on the occasion of a falcon, belonging to the Duchess 
of St. Albans, having been accidentally shot at Brighton. The 
lines were set to music by Mr. Bishop, and sung at a fete given 
by her grace.} 

My gallant bird! thy wing no more 
Shall cleave the deep blue'sky ; 

Ill fare the bow the shaft that bore 
To bid my falcon die! 

No wing was half so swift in flight, 
No eye was half so true ; 

Now quench’d for ever is its light— 
My gallant bird, adieu ! 


I train’d thee well, and soon I proved 
Within our ancient land, 
The manly sport I dearly loved 
Our nobles might command. 
I said, “ The deeds of knightly days 
My falcon shall renew :”— 
Past is thy glory and thy praise— 
My gallant bird, adieu ! 
Lovisa Sruart 


MECHANICS’ CHILDREN, 


OR 
HINTS TO AGRARIANS.’— 


CHAPTER XI. 
ACQUISITIVENESS—ITS USES AND ABUSES. 

“ My dear wife, what can Jane be locking up so care- 
fally ; I observe that she never leaves her little work-stand 
open for a minute,—she is a dear, good, industrious little 
thing, and I should hate to think that she had any bad 
fault. I think she is not so open and free-spirited as she 
used to be.” 

“ Well, husband, I must say you are as quick-sighted 
asawoman. I was going to talk the matter over with 
you, for I have been watching her closely of late. She 
is only growing a little too miserly.” 

“I am very sorry, for this may degenerate into a vice. 
Did you observe, yesterday, when she was dividing the 
piece of riband with Mary, that she laughingly made the 
cut upwards of an inch in her sister's half. She made 
believe it was fun, but Mary coloured like scarlet.” 

“Yes, I saw it; for my eyes are on these girls all the 
time, little as they suspect it. I have done watching 
Susan, for good principles are #6 well instilled in her 
mind, and she has so much prudence and circumspection, 
that she can be safefy trusted. Jane and Mary are get- 
ting into very good training, now; bat I have had a world 


of trouble and anxiety with them. We must be careful . 


not to let her know that we suspect her of having too 
great a fondness for hoarding up things.” 

“TI think you are right, for if she finds that we suspect 
her of a mean fault, she will lose her own self-esteem, 
and will become indifferent to a good name.” 

“I think you are right, husband; but how many people 
there arc, mechanics and others, who fly right out when 
they perceive a fault in their children. No one, not even 
a child, likes to be convicted of folly, or crime; so, when 
they are taxed with it, they either fall to excuses, or 
downright lying, to defend themselves from the charge. 
Let yp look a little further before we speak; perhaps 
this is only a sudden whim, or may be she is hoarding 
up things to make a present to some of her little friends.” 

“T have a great mind to read the confession of a miser 
to the children; it contains a good lesson.” 

“Oh, no, don’t my dear, not to the girls—not to the 
girls for the world. I cannot bear that their delicate 
minds should hear of such coarse, vulgar sentiments- 
Our children have been differently brought up. Such a 
story as that would degrade them in their own eyes. I 
should hardly like to let the boys hear it.” 

“Well, you are right; why should not a mechanic’s 
daughter have refinement of mind as well as those of a 
higher rank in life? How much of the welfare of so- 
ciety depends on the preservation of the female mind, 
both from.taint and suspicion? 1 think I shall leave the 
management of this affair to you, for you have shown 
both tenderness and prudence in bringing up the girls. 
s Well, good-b’ye wife; pray don’t overwork yourself this 
afternoon. 1 can afford now to let you rest after dinner.” 

“Jane, dear,” said her mother, as she came into the 
room, “ here is a new scissors for you ; that is, if you will 
Give me an old one in exchange.” 

“Thank you, mother, but why must you have the old 
pair. I should like to have two. I could not cut paste- 
board and hard seams with a nice new pair; they would 
soon be spoiled.” 

“ But it appears to me that you have two old pair,—a 
round and a sharp pointed one. Come, little lady Jane, 
open this little save-all of yours, and let me see if I am 
right.” 

So Jane opened the deep drawer, and there, sure 
enough, in a far corner, was an old round bladed scissors. 
Jane looked confused, and her mother grave. 

“ Mother, why do you look so grave because I am un- 
willing to give up both the old scissors. Iam sure you 
have taught us to be frugal and careful, and to save up 
our things,” 

“TI have, Jane, but I wish all things done in modera- 
tion. There must always S% some goad motive for hoard. 
ing up a thing. There is an old proverb which says, 

keep a thing for seven years and it will come to use.’ 
Now, this is a very good advice to those who are waste- 
ful, and throw things aside becanse they are not wanted 
atthe moment. If this rule were always observed, the 
house could not contain all the things that would accu- 
mulate in the seven years. Iam sure you have not, to 
my knowledge, used this scissors in a twelvemonth ; and 
if some poor person had it, how much good it might 
have éut out for itself. And here are three bodkins. Oh, 
Jane, dearest, and you, to hear Susan—your kind, good, 


sister Susan—asking Mary for her bodkin yesterday.” 
Poor little Jane! she threw herself on her mother’s 
bosom and sobbed aloud. : 

“* Waste not, want not,’ is another good proverb,” 
continued her mother, “ but there is a differenee in being 


you may, by a bare possibility, want them at some far 
distant day. ‘There is no person so poor but that another 
one, poorer still, may be found ; and therefore, those arti- 
cles that cannot be used by us, might go to some one that 
wanted them. We must remember the poor; our cast- 
off clothing should go to them instead of heaping them 
up in drawers. When we were poor ourselves, prudence 
induced me to save all the old clothes, for the purpose of 
making bed quilts and rag carpets; but now I think it 
wrong to do this, so I give them to those who have not 
the means of providing themselves with any thing half 
so good. Every thing that is in actual use, you should 
take care of, and a young girl may accumulate trinkets 
and books, but to hoard up things merely for the love of 
hoarding,—such as three or four thimbles, or three pair 
of scissors,—I mean under certain circumstances,— 
shows a spirit of avarice.” 

“Dear mother, I shall be careful, in future, to avoid 
this fault. I am afraid it was, as you say,a wish to pos- 
sess things although they were useless to me; you can- 
not think how fast the desire was growing upon me; 
why, I could not see a thing without wanting it; I am 
glad you took notice of it so soon, for in another year it 
might be incurable. I caught this disposition from being 
so intimate with Margaret Sharpe: we used to stop at 
the shop windows on returning from school, and there 
stand and crave for all the handsome things there. Only 
look here, I will show you all my folly,—see, here are no 
less than five smelling bottles, and a number of little no- 
tions that Susan and Mary discarded long since. I 
really had no use for them, but I had got in the habit of 
wanting every thing I saw, and so I did not know where 
to stop.” 

“Well, we shall not talk of it again, for I am sure 


rected.” 

“Oh, mother, let me tell you all, I can bear now to 
tell you of it; why, I began to do very mean things: 
yesterday, in dividing the riband that grandmother sent 
to us, I took more than my share, and this has made me 
very unhappy, for it was dishonest. You cannot think 
how Mary blushed for me; she saw it, but she would not 
hart my feelings by telling me of it. When Susan asked 
for the use of a bodkin, it was not because I did not 
want to lend it to her, but I should have had to open the 
drawer before her, and she would have been so surprised 
at the odd things I had collected together. Now that my 
eyes are opened, I shudder to think how much worse I 
might have grown. I am but twelve years old now, 
what would I have been attwenty? Dear, good grand- 
mother, how glad I am that she does not suspect me of 
this fault. I would rather any body in the world should 
know it than her, for it would give her such pain.” 

“She shall not know it, dear; nor will I think of it 
again. I was sure the love of hoarding was not a deeply 
seated vice.” 

“ Oh, no, indeed, though it was growing upon me, for 
I was constantly thinking of little matters that I might 
want, and this was next to getting them, for I persuaded 
myself that they would all be serviceable some time or 
other. You cannot think how I coveted Maria Gray’s 
album; and yet, what should I do with an album ?” 

Happy are those parents who have so educated their 
children as that their hearts lie open to them. Should 
not mechanics deal gently with their children, and teach 
themn, even in such small matters, right from wrong; the 
fault is the same whether, like Jane White's, it was the 
unnecessary hoarding up of three bodkins and three pair 
of scissors, or whether, in a rich man’s child, it was 
avarice in the form of useless clothes or trinkets. 

The misfortune of it all is that there is a want of re- 
finement in the great mass of mechanics, which prevent 
them from viewing such things as the foundation of vice. 
Many an inconsiderate father and mother would have 
smiled at the three bodkins and the unequal cutting of 
the riband. To their dull minds this would not appear 
in the shape of a fault. Very likely they would praise 
the child, and call it “ providing for a rainy day.” 

Old Mr. White had a great desire to accumulate wealth, 
not only to provide against want, but to benefit others ; 
he had the faculty of acquiring property, and this faculty 
descended to his son. Having but the one child, he 
could indulge himself in assisting others: we perceive, 
. therefore, that bis desire of accumulating wealth did not 
arise from selfishness. The miser has a great desire to 
obtain wealth, but this desire“has becomé a vice with 
him, for he has not the heart tospend it even on his own 
gratification. 

(To be continued.) 


Fisrina Exrraorpinary.—On Wednesday last a dis 
ciple of Izaak Walton was amusing himself with the 
“rod and line,” in the river running through the meadow 
of Mr, Gilbert Crompton, of this town, and after waiting 
anxiously for a length of time, had the mortification of 
not getting a bite. At length, however, a “ monster” got 
fastened to the hook, the float darted with the rapidity of 
lightning beneath the surface of the watar, and the most 
skilful generalship was required to land the prize, The 
angler succeeded, after great anxiety, in “hookin 
him out,” and was astonished to behold’a four-leg 
animal attached to the line, kicking -fiercely in the air, 
and darting looks of fire at his tormentor. Another per- 
son arriving at the spot, the venomous reptile was put 
hors de combat, having first evinced its ferocity by spring- 
ing at the angler; and the valiants gazed mutely over the 


remains of an immense water-rat,—Cheltenham Chron. 
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careful of your things and in hoarding them up, because | 


you only want to be told of a fault and it will be cor- 


THE 


Letters of Charlies Lamb, 


WITH 


A SKETCH OF. HIS LIFE. 
Theuss Neom Talfourd, 
ONE OF HIS EXECUTORS. 


PREFACE. 


The share of the editor in these volumes can scarcély 
be regarded too slightly. The successive publications of 
Lamb’s works form almost the only events of his life 
which can be recorded; and upon these criticism has 
been nearly exhausted. Little, therefore, was necessary 
to accompany the Letters, except such thread of narra- 
tive as might connect them together; and such explana- 
tions as might render their allusions generally under- 


stood. The’ reader's gratitude for the pleasure which he ‘ 


will derive from these memorials of one of the most de- 
lightful of EXnglish writers, is wholly due to his corre- 
spondents, who have kindly entrusted the precious relics 
to the care of the editor, and have permitted them to be 
given to the world;.and to Mr. Moxon, by whose interest 
and zeal they have been chiefly collected. He may be 
allowed to express his personal sense of the honour which 
he has recetved in such a trust of men, some of whom 
are among the greatest of England's living authors,—to 
Wordsworth, Southey, Manning, Barton, Proctor, Gil- 
man, Patmore, Walter, Wilson, Field, Robinson, Dyer, 
Carey, Ainsworth, to Mr. Green, the executor of Cole- 
ridge, and to the surviving relatives of Hazlitt. He is 
also most grateful to Lamb’s esteemed schoolfellow, Mr. 
LeGrice, for supplying an interesting part of his history; 
and to Mr. Montague and Miss Beetham, for the remem- 
bered snatches of his conversation which accompany the 
closing chapter. Of the few additional facts of Lamb’s 
history, the chief have been supplied by Mr. Moxon, in 
whose welfare he took a most affectionate interest to the 
close of his life ; and who has devoted some beautiful son- 
nets to his memory. 

The recentness of the period of some of the letters has 
rendered it necessary to omit many portions of them, in 
which the humour and beauty are interwoven with per- 
sonal references, which, although wholly free: from any 
thing which, rightly understood, could give pain to any 


7 human being, touch on subjects too sacred for public ex- 


posure. Some of the personal allusions which have been 
retained, may seem, perhaps, too free to a stranger; but 
they have been retained only in cases ip which the editor 
is well assured the parties would be rather gratified than 
displeased at seeing their names connected in life-like 
association with one so dear to their memories. 

The italics and the capitals are invariably those indi- 
cated by the MSS. It is to be regretted that in the 
printed letters the reader must lose the curious variety of 
writing with which the originals abound, and which are 
scrupulously adapted to the subjects. The letters are 
usually undated. Where the date occurs, it has generally 
been given; and much trouble has been necessary to 
assign to many of the letters (the post-marks of which 
are not legible) their proper place, and perhaps not always 
with complete success, 

Many letters remain yet unpublished, which will fur- 
ther illustrate the character of Mr. Lamb, but which 
must be reserved fora future time, when the editor hopes 
to do more justice to his own sense of the genius and the 
excellences of his friend than it has been possible for him 
to accomplish in these volumes. 

T.N. T. 


Russel Square, 26th June, 1837. 


CHAPTER I. 
[1775 10 1796.] 
Lamb's parentage, school-days, and youth, to the commencement 
of his correspondence with Coleridge. 

Charles Lamb was born on 18th February, 1775, in 
Crown Office Row, in the Inner Temple, where he spent 
the first seven years of his life. His parents wer: in a 
humble station, but they were endued with sentiments 
and with manners which might well become the gentlest 
blood; and fortune, which had denied them wealth, en- 
abled them to bestow on their children some of the hap- 
piest intellectual advantages which wealth ever confers. 
His father, Mr. John Lamb, who came up a little boy 
frum Lincoln, fortunately both for himself and his mas- 
ter, entered into the service of Mr. Salt, one of the bench- 
ers of the Inner Temple, a widower, who growing old 
within its precincts, was enabled to appreciate and to re- 
ward his devotedness and intelligence ; and to whom he 
became, in the language of his son, ** his clerk, his good 
servant, his dresser, his friend, his flapper, his guide, 
stop-watch, auditor, treasurer."* Although contented 


* Lamb has given characters of bis father (under the 
name of Lovel), and of Mr. Salt, in one of the most ex- 
uisite of all the essays of Elia—* ‘The Old Benchers of 
Inner Temple.” Of Lovel, he says, “He was a man 
of an incorrigible and losing honesty. A good fellow 
with all, and could smite. In the cause of the oppressed, 
he never considered inequalities, or calculated the num- 
ber of his opponents. He once wrested a sword out of 
the hand of a man of quality, that had drawn upon him, 
and pummeled him vices with the hilt of it. The 
swordsman had offered ineatt to a female—an occasion 
upon which no odds against him could have prevented 
the interference of Lovel. He would stand next day bare- 
headed to the same person, modestly to excuse his inter- 
ference ; for L. never rank, where something bet- 
ter was not concerned, L, was the liveliest little fellow 
breathing; had a face as gay as Garrick’s, whom he was 
said greatly to resemble; 
morous —next to Swift and Prior; moulded 
in clay or plaster of Paris to admiration, by dint of natu- 


ral genius merely ; turned cribbage-boards and such small 


a fine turn for hu- 
heads 


with his lot, and discharging its duties with the most 
patient assiduity, he was not without literary ambition; 
and having written some occasional verses to grace the 
festivities of a benefit society of he was a-member, 
was encouraged by his brother members to publish, in 
a thin quarto, “ Poetical Pieces on several Occasions.” 
This volume contains a lively picture of the life of a 
lady’s footman of the last century; the “ History of Jo- 
seph,” told in well-measured, heroic couplets; and a plea- 


| sant piece, after the manner of “ Gay's Fables,” entitled 


the “ Sparrow’s Wedding,” which was the author's fa- 
vourite, and which, when he fell into the dotage of age, 
he delighted to hear Charles read.* His wife was a 
woman of appearance so matronly and commanding that, 
according to the recollection of one..of Lamb's. dearest 
schoolmates, “she might be taken for a sister of Mra, 
Siddons.” This excellent couple were blessed with three 
children, John, Mary, and Charles; John being twelve 
and Mary ten years older than Charles. John, who is 
vividly described in the essay of Elia, entitled “ My Rela- 
tions,” under the name of James Elia, rose to fill a lu- 
erative office in the South Sea House, and died a few 
years ago, having to the last fulfilled the affectionate in- 
junction of Charles, to “ keep the elder brother up in 
state.” Mary (the Bridget of the same essay) still sur- 
vives, to mourn the severance of a life-long association, 
as free from every alloy of selfishness, as remarkable for 


- moral beauty, as this world ever witnessed in brother and 


sister. 

On the 9th of October, 1782, when Charles Lamb had 
attained the age of seven, he was presented to the school of 
Christ's Hospital, by Timothy Yeates, Esq., Governor, as 
“the son of John Lamb, scrivener, and Elizabeth, his 
wife,” and remained a scholar of ‘that noble establish- 
ment till he had entered into his fifteenth year. Small 
of stature, delicate of frame, and constitutionally nervous 
and timid, he would seem unfitted to encounter the dis- 
cipline of a school formed to restrain some hundreds of 
lads in the heart of the metropolis, or to fight his way 
among them. But the sweetness of his disposition won 
him favour from all; und although the antique peculiari- 
ties of the school tinged his opening imagination, they 
did not sadden his childhood. One of his school-fellows, 
of whose genial qualities he has made affectionate men- 
tion in his “ Recollections of Christ's Hospital,” Charles 
V. Le Grice, now of Treriefe, near. Penzance, has_sup- 
plied me with some particulars of his school-days, for 
which friends of a later date will be grateful. “ Lamb,” 
says Mr. Le Grice, “ was an amiable gentle boy, very 
sensible and keenly observing, indulged by his school- 
fellows and by his master on account of his infirmity of 
speech. His countenance was mild; his complexion clear 
brown, with an expression which might lead you to think 
that he was of Jewish descent. His eyes were not each 
of the same colour, one was hazel, the other had specks 
of gray in the iris, mingled as we see red spots in the 
blood-stone. His step was plantigrade, which made his 
walk slow and peculiar, adding to the staid appearance 
of his figure. I never heard his name mentioned with- 
out the addition of Charles, although, as there was no 
other boy of the name of Lamb, the addition was unne- 
cessary; but there was an implied kindness in it, and it 
was a proof that his gentle manners excited that kind- 
ness, 

“His delicate frame and his difficulty of utterance, 
which was increased by agitation, unfitted him for join- 
ing in any boisterous sport. The description which he 
gives, in his * Recollections of Christ’s Hospital,’ of the 
habits and feelings of the schoolboy, is a true one in 
general, but is more particularly a delineation of himself 
—the feelings were all in his own heart—the portrait 
was his own: ‘ While others were all fire and play, he 
stole along with all the self-concentration of a young 
monk.’ These habits and feelings were awakened and 
cherished in him by peculiar circumstances ; he had been 
born and bred in the Inner Temple, and hig parents con- 
tinued to reside there while he was at school, so that he 
passed from cloister to cloister, and this was all the 
change his young mind ever knew. On every hall-holi- 
day (and there were two in the week) in ten minutes he 
was in the gardens, on the terrace, or at the fountain of 
the Temple: here was his home ; here his recreation: and 
the influence they had on his infant mind is vividly 
shown in his description of the old benchers. He says, 
‘I was born and passed the first seven years of my life 
in the Temple,’ he might have added, that here he passed 
a great portion of the second seven years of his life, a 
portion which mixed itself with all his habits and enjoy- 


toys to perfection ; took a hand at quadrille or bowls with 
equal facility ; made punch better than any man of his 
degree in England ; had the merriest griefs and conceits; 
and was altogether as brimful of rogueries and inven- 
tions as you could desire. He was a brother of the an- 
gle, moreover; and just such a free, hearty, honest com- 
panion as Mr. Izaac Walton would have chosen to go @ 
fishing with."—Prose Works, vol. ii. p. 199. 

* The following little poem, entitled “ A Letter from a 
Child to its Grandmother,” written by Mr. John Lamb, 
for his eldest son, though possessing no merit beyond 
simplicity of expression, may show the manner in which 


“ Dear Grandam, | 

Pray to God to bless 
Your dear, with happiness ; 
That, as I do advance each year, 
I may be taught my God to fear; 
My little frame from passion free, 

- ‘To man’s estate from infancy} 
From vice, that turns a y aside, 
And to have wisdom for my guide ; 
That I may neither lie nor swear, 
But in the path of virtue steer; 
My actions generous, firm, and just, © 
Be always faithful tomy trust; 
And thee the Lord will ever bless. 


Your grandson dear, : 


he endeavoured to discharge his parental duties: 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


ments, and gave a bias to the whole. Here he found a 
happy home, affectionate parents, and a sister who 
watched over him to the last hour uf his existence (God 
be with her!) with the tenderest solicitude ; and here he 
had access to the library of Mr, Salt, one of the benchers, 
to whosé memory his pen has given in retarn for this and 
greater favoure—I do not think it extravagant to say—_ 
immortality. To use his own language, ‘ Here he was 
tumbled into a spacious closet of good old English read- 
ing, where he browsed at will upon that fair and whole. 
some pasturage.’ He applied these words to his sister ; 
bat there ie nd doubt they ‘ browsed’ together ; they had 


walked hand in hand from a time ‘ extending beyond the 


period of their memory.’ ” 

When Lamb quitted school, he was in the lower divi- 
sion of the second class—which in the language of the 
school is termed “ being in Greek, but not Deputy Gre-. 


cian.” He had read Virgil, Sallast, Terence, selections © 


from Lucian’s Dialogués, and Xenophon; and had evinced 
considerable skill in the niceties of Latin composition, 
both in prose and verse. His docility and aptitude for 
‘the attainment of classical knowledge would have ensured 
‘him an exhibition; but to this the impediment in his 
‘speech proved an insuperable obstacle. The exhibitions 


were given under the implied, if not expressed condition — 


of entering into the church; the whole course of educa- 
tion was prepatatory to that end; and therefore Lamb, 
who was unfitted by nature for the clerical profession, 
“was not adopted into the class which led to it ; and quit- 
‘ted school to pursue the uncongenial labour of the “ desk’s 
dull wood.” To this apparently hard lot he submitted 
' with cheerfulness, and saw his schoolfellows of his own 
‘standing depart, one after another, for the university 
‘without a murmur. This acquiescence in his different 
fortiine must have been a hard trial for the sweetness 
of his disposition ; as he always, in after life, regarded 
the ancient seats of learning with the fondness of one 
who had been hardly divorced from them. He delighted, 
when other duties did not hinder, to pass his vacations in 
their neighbourhood, and indulge in that fancied associa- 
‘tion with them which he has so beautifully mirrored in 
his “Sonnet written at Cambridge."* What worldly 
success can, indeed, ever compensate for the want of 
timely nurture beneath the shade of one of these vene- 
rable institutions—for the sense of antiquity shading, 
not checking, the joyous impulses of opening manhood 
—for the refinement and the grace there interfused into 


the long labour of ambitious stady—for young friendships - 


consecrated by the associations of long past time; and 
for liberal emulation, crowned by success restrained from 
ungenerous and selfish pride by palpable symbols of the 
genius and the learning of ages? 

On the 23d November, 1789, Lamb finally quitted 
Christ’s Hospital for the abode of his parents, who still re- 
sided in the Temple. At first he was employed in the 
South Sea House, under his brother John; but, on 5th 
‘April, 1792, he obtained an appointment in the account- 
ant’s office of the East India Company. His salary, 
though then small, was a welcome addition to the scanty 
means of his parents; who now were unable, by their 
own exertions, to increase it, his mother being in ill 
health, which confined her to her bed, and his father 
sinking into dotage. Qn their comfort, however, this, 
and what was more precious to him, his little leisure, 
were freely bestowed ; and his recreations were confined 
to a delightful visit to the two-shilling gallery of the thea- 
‘tre, in company with his sister, and an oceasional supper 
‘with some of his schoolmates, when in town, from Cam- 
bridge. On one of these latter occasions he obtained the 
appellation of Guy, by which he was always called among 
them ; but of which few of his late friends heard til! after 
his death. “In the first year of his clerkship,” says Mr. 
Le Grice, in the communication with which he favoured 
me, “ Lamb spent the evening of the 5th November with 
some of his former schoolfellows, who, being amused with 
the particularly large and flapping brim of his round hat, 
pinned it upon the sides in the form of a cocked-hat. 
Lamb made no alteration in it, but walked home in his 
usual sauntering gait towards the Temple. As he was 
going down Ludgate-hill, some gay young men, who 
seemed not to have passed the London Tavern without 
resting, exclaimed ‘the veritable Guy!—no man of 
straw!’ and with this exclamation they took him up, 
making a chair with their arms, carried him, seated him 
on a post in St. Paul’s-churchyard, and there left him. 
This story Lamb told so seriously that the truth of it 
was never doubted. He wore his three-cornered hat 


many evenings, and retained the name of Guy ever after. | 


_ Like Nym, he quietly sympathised in the fun, and 
seemed to say, ‘ that was the humour of it.’ A clergy- 
man oftthe city lately wrote to me,*I have no recollec- 
tion of Lamb. There was a gentleman called Guy, to 
whom you once introduced me, and with whom I have 
occasionally interchanged nods for more than thirty 
years; but how is it that I never met Mr. Lamb? If I 
was introduced to him, I wonder that we never came in 
contact during my residence for ten years in Edmonton.’ 
Imagine this gentleman’s surprise when I informed him 
that his nods to Mr. Guy had been constantly recipro- 
cated by Mr. Lamb!” 

Daring these years Lamb’s most frequent companion 
was James White, or rather, Jem White, as he always 
called him. Lamb always insisted that for hearty joyous 
humour, tinged with Shakspearian fancy, Jem never had 
an equal, “Jem White!” said he to Mr. Le Grice, 
when they met for the last time, after many years’ ab- 
sence, at the at Edmonton, in June, 1833,“ there 
never was his like! We never shall see such days as 
those in which Jem flourished!” All that now remains 
of Jem is the celebration of the suppers which he gave 
the young chimney-sweepers, in the Elia of his friend, 
and a thin duodecimo volume, which he published in 
1796, under thetitle of the “ Letters of Sir Jobn Falstaff, 

© with a dedication (printed in black letter) to Master Sa- 
‘manuel Irelaunde,” which those who knew Lamb at the 


# J was not trained in academic bowers, 
And to those learned streams I nothing owe, 
Which copious from those fair twin founts do flow; 
Mine have been any thing but studious hours. 
Yet can I fancy wandering ’mid thy towers 
Myeelf, a nursling, Granta, of thy lap; 
My brow seems tightening with the doctor's cap, 
I by feel unusual powers. 
ms of logic clothe my admiring speech ; 
Old Rama’s ghost is busy at my oor ag ; 
And my skull teems with notions infinite. 
Be still, ye reed of Comus, while I teach 
Truths, which transcend the searching school- 
man’s vein, 
And half had staggered that stout Stagyrite ! 


time believed to. be his. “ White’s Letters,” said Lamb, 


- in a letter to a friend about this time, “ are near publica- 


tion. His frontispiece is a good conceit: Sir John learn- 
ing to dance to please Madame Page, in the dress of 
doublet, &c., from the upper half, and modern pantaloons, 
with shoes of the eighteenth century, from the lower half, 
and the whole work is full of goodly quips and rare fan- 
cies, ‘ all deeply masked like hoar antiquity’—much supe- 
rior to Dr. Kenrick’s ‘ Falstaff’s Wedding.” The work 


was neglected, although Lamb exerted all the influence « 


he subsequently acquired with more popular writers to 
obtain for it favourable notices, as will be seen from va- 
rious passages in his letters. He stuck, however, gal- 
lantly by his favourite protegé ; and even when he could 
little afford to disburse sixpence, he made a point of buy- 
ing a copy of the book whenever he discovered one amidst 
the refuse of a bookseller’s stall, and would present it to 
a friend in the hope of making a convert. He gave me 
one of these copies soon after I became acquainted with 
him, stating that he had purchased it in the morning for 
sixpence, and assuring me I should enjoy a rare treat in 
the perusal ; but, if I must confess the truth, the mask of 
quaintness was so closely worn that it nearly concealed 
the humour. To Lamb it' was, doubtless, vivified by the 
eye and voice of his old boon companion, forming to him 
an undying commentary ; without which it was compa- 
ratively spiritless. Alas! how many even of his own most 
delicate fancies, rich as they are in feeling and in wisdom, 
will be lost to those who have not present to them the 
sweet broken accents, and the half playful, half melan- 
choly smile of the writer ! 

But if Jem White was the companion of his lighter 
moods, the friend of his serious thoughts was a person of 
far nobler powers—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. It was 
his good fortune to be the school-fellow of that extraor- 
dinary man; and if no particular intimacy had been 
formed between them at Christ’s Hospital, a foundation 
was there laid fora friendship to. which the world is 
probably indebted for all that Lamb has added to its 
sources of pleasure. Junior to Coleridge by two yeara, 
and far inferior to him in all scholastic acquirements, 
Lamb had listened to the rich discourse of “ the inspired 
charity-boy” with a wondering delight, pure from all 
envy, and, it may be, enhanced by his sense of his own 
feebleness and difficulty of expression. While Coleridge 
remained at the university, they met occasionally on his 
visits ta London; and when he quitted it, and came to 
town, full of mantling hopes and glorious schemes, Lamb 
became his admiring disciple. The scene of these happy 
meetings was a little public-house, called the Salutation 
and Cat, in the neighbourhood of Smithfield, where they 
used to sup, and remain long after they had “ heard the 
chimes at midnight.” There they discoursed of Bowles, 
who was the god of Coleridge’s poetical idolatry, and of 
Burns and Cowper, who, of recent poets, in that season of 
comparative barrenness, had made the deepest impression 
on Lamb. There Coleridge talked of “ Fate, free-will, 
fore-knowledge absolute” to one who desired “ to find no 
end” of the golden maze ; and there he recited his early 
poems with that deep sweetness of intonation which sunk 
into the heart of his hearer, To these meetings Lamb 
was accustomed at all periods of his life to revert, as the 
season when his finer intellects were quickened into ac- 
tion. Shortly after they had terminated, with Coleridge's 
departure for London, he thus recalled them in a letter.* 
“ When I read in your little volume the effusion you call 
‘the Sigh,’ I think I hear you again. I imagine to my- 
self the little smoky room at the Salutation and Cat, 
where we sat together through the winter nights beguil- 
ing the cares of life with poetry.” This was early in 
1796; and in 1818, when dedicating his works, then first 
collected, to his earliest friend, he thus spoke of the same 
meetings. ‘Some of the sonnets, which shall be care- 
lessly turned over by the general reader, may happily 
awaken in you remembrances which I should be sorry to 
doubt are totally extinct,—the memory ‘ of summer days 
and of delightful years,’ even so far back as those ‘old 
suppers at our old inn—when life was fresh, and topics 
exhaustless,—and you first kindled in me, if not the 
power, yet the love of poetry, and beauty, and kindliness.” 
And so he talked of these unforgotten hours ia that short 
interval during which death divided them ! 

The warmth of Coleridge’s friendship supplied the 
quickening impulse to Lamb’s genius; but the germ en- 
folding all its nice peculiarities lay ready for the influ- 
ence, and expanded into forms and hues of its own. 
Lamb’s earliest poetry was not a faint reflection of Cole- 
ridge’s, such as the young lustre of original genius may 
cast on a polished and sensitive mind, to glow and trem- 
ble for a season, but was streaked with delicate yet dis- 
tinct traits, which proved it an emanation from within. 
There was, indeed, little resemblance between the two, 
except in the affection which they bore towards each 
other. Coleridge’s mind, not laden as yet with the spoils of 
all systems and of all times, glowed with the ardour of 
uncontrollable purpose, and thirsted for glorious achieve- 
ment and universal knowledge. The imagination, which 
afterwards struggled gloriously but perhaps vainly to 
overmaster the stupendous clouds of German philoso- 
phies, breaking them into huge masses, and tinting them 
with heavenly hues, then shone through the simple arti- 
cles of unitarian faith, the graceful architecture of Hat- 
ley’s theory, and the well compacted chain by which 
Priestley and Edwards seemed to bind all things in neces- 
sary connection, as through transparencies of thought ; 
and, finding no opposition worthy of its activity in this 
poor foreground of the mind, opened for itself a bright 
succession of fairy visions, which it sought to realise on 
earth. In its light, oppression and force seemed to vanish 
like the phantoms of a feverish dream; mankind were 
disposed in the picturesque groups of universal brother. 
hood ; and, in far distance, the ladder which Jacob saw 
in solemn vision connected earth with heaven, “and the 
angels of God were ascending and descending upon it.” 
Lamb had no sympathy with these radiant hopes, except 
-as they were part of his friend. He clung to the reali- 
ties of life; to things nearest to him, which the force of 
habit had made dear ; and caught tremblingly hold of the 
past. He delighted, indeed, to hear Coleridge talk of the 
distant and future; to see the palm trees wave, and the 
pyramids tower in the long perspective of his style ; and 

to catch the prophetic notes of a universal harmony trem- 
bling in his voice; but the pleasure was only that of admira- 

* This, and other I have interwoven with 
my own slender thread of narration, are from letters 
which I have thought either too personal for entire pub- 
lication at not of sufficient in 

rison with o occupy a portion of the s 


tion unalloyed by envy, and of the generous pride of friend- 


. ship. The tendency of his mind to detect the beautiful 


and good in surrounding things, to nestle rather than to 
roam, was cherished by all'the circumstances of his boy- 
ish days. He had become familiar with the vestiges of 
antiquity, both in his school and in his home of the Tem. 
ple; and these became dear to him in his serious and 
affectionate childhood. But, perhaps, more even than 
those external associations, the situation of his parents, 
as it was elevated and graced by their character, moulded 
his young thoughts to the holy habit of a liberal obedi- 
ence, and unaspiring self-respect, which led rather to the 
embellishment of what was near than to the creation of 
visionary forms. He saw at home the daily beauty of a 
cheerful submission to a state bordering onthe servile ; 
he looked upward to his father’s master, and the old 
benchers who walked with him on the stately terrace, 
with a modest erectness of mind; and he saw in his own 
humble home how well the decencies of life could be 
maintained on slender means, by the exercise of generous 
principle. Another circumstance, akin to these, tended 
also to impart a tinge of venerableness to his early mus- 
ings. His maternal grundmother was for many years 
housekeeper in the old and wealthy family of the Plumers 
of Hertfordshire, by whom she was held in true esteem; 
and his visits to their ancient mansion, where he had the 
free range of every apartment, gallery and terraced walk, 
gave him “a peep at the contrasting accidents of a great 
fortune,” and an alliance with that gentility of soul, 
which, to appreciate, is to share. He has beautifully re- 
corded his own recollections of this place in the essay en- 
titled, “ Blakesmoor in H——shire,” in which he mo- 
destly vindicates his claim to partake in the associations 
of ancestry not his own, and shows the true value of 
high lineage by detecting the spirit of nobleness which 
breathes around it, for the enkindling of generous affec- 
tions, not only in those who may boast of its possession, 
but in all who can feel its influences. 

While the bias of the minds of Coleridge and Lamb 
thus essentially differed, it is singular that their opinions 
on religion, and on those philusophical questions which 
border on religious belief, and receive their colour from 
it, agreed, although probably derived from various sources. 
Both were unitarians, ardent admirers of the writings 
and character of Dr. Priestley, and both believers in ne- 
cessity, according to Priestley’s exposition, and in the in- 
ference which he drew from that doctrine respecting 
moral responsibility, and the ultimate destiny of the hu- 
man race. The adoption of this creed arose in Lamb 
from the accident of éducation ; he was brought up to re- 
ceive and love it; and attended, when circumstances per- 
mitted, at the chapel at Hackney, of which Mr. Belsham, 
afterwards of Essex street, was then the minister. It is 
remarkable that another of Lamb’s most intimate friends 
in whose conversation, next to that of Coleridge, he most 
delighted, Mr. Hazlitt, with whom he became acquainted 
at a subsequent time, and who came from a distant part 
of the country, was educated in the same faith. With 
Coleridge, whose early impressions were derived from 
the rites and services of the Church of England, unita- 
rianism was the result of a strong conviction; so strong, 
that with all the ardour of a convert, he snught to win 
proselytes to his chosen creed, and purposed to spend his 
cays in preaching it. Neither of these young men, how- 
ever, long continued to profess it. Lamb, in his maturer 
life, rarely alluded to matters of religious doctrine ; and 
when he did so, evinced no sympathy with the professors 
of his once loved creed. Hazlitt wrote of his father, who 
was a unitarian minister at Wem, with honouring affec- 
tion ; and of his dissenting associates with respect, but he 
had obviously ceased to think or feel with them; and 
Coleridge’s Remains indicate, what was well known to 
all who enjoyed the privilege of his conversation, that he 
not only reverted to a belief in the trinitarian mysteries, 
but that he was accustomed to express as much distaste 
for unitarianism, and for the spirit of its more active ad- 
vocates, as the benignity of his nature would allow him 
sto feel for uny human opinion honestly cherished. Per- 

haps this solitary approach to intolerance in the univer- 
sality of Coleridge’s mind arose from the disapproval with 
which he inight justly regard his own pride of under- 
standing, as excited in defence of the doctrines he had 
adopted. To him there was much of devotional thought 
to be violated, many reverential associations, intertwined 
with the moral being, to be rent away in the straggle of 
the intellect to grasp the doctrines which were alien to 
its nurture. But to Lamb these formed the simple creed 
of his childhood ; and, slender and barren as they seem 
to those who are united in religious sympathy with the 
great body of their fellow-countrymen, they sufficed for 
affections which bad so strong a tendency to find out 
resting places for themselves as his. Those who only 
knew him in his latter days, and who feel that if ever 
the spirit of Christianity breathed through a human life, 
it breathed in his, will, nevertheless, trace with surprise 
the extraordinary vividness of impressions directly reli- 
gious, and the self-jealousy with which he watched the 
cares and distractions of the world, which might efface 
them in his first letters. If in a life of ungenial toil, di- 
versified with frequent sorrow, the train of these solemn 
meditations was broken ; if he was led, in the distractions 
‘and labours of his course, to cleave more closely to sur- 
rounding objects than those early aspirations promised ; 
if, in his cravings after immediate sympathy, he rather 
sought to perpetuate the social circle which he charmed, 
than to expatiate in scenes of untried being; his pious 
feelings were only diverted, not destroyed. The stream 
glided still, the under current of thouglit, sometimes 
breaking out in sallies which strangers did not under- 
stand, but always feeding and nourishing the most exqui- 
site sweetness of disposition, and the most unobtrusive 
proofs of self-denying love. 

While Lamb was enjoying habits of the closest inti- 
macy with Coleridge in London, he was introduced by 
him to a young poet whose name has often been asso- 
ciated with his—Charles Lloyd—the son of a wealthy 
banker at Birmingham, who had recently cast off the 
trammels of the society of Friends, and smitten with the 
love of poetry, had become a student at the University of 
Cambridge. There he had been attracted to Coleridge 
by the fascination of his discourse ; and having been ad- 
mitted to his regard, was introduced by him to Lamb. 
Lloyd was endeared both to Lamb and Coleridge by a 
very amiable disposition and a pensive cast of thought ; 
but his intellect bore little resemblance to that of either. 
He wrote, indeed, pleasing verses and with great facility, 
—a facility fatal to excellence; but his mind was chiefly 

“remarkable for the fine power of analysis which distin. 
guishes his “ London,” and other of his later composi- 


tions. In this power of discriminating and distinguish- 
ing—carried to a pitch almost of painfulness—Lloyd has 
scarcely been equaled ; and his poems, though rugged in 
point of versification, will be found by those who will 
read them with the calm attentiun they require, repléte 
with critical and moral suggestions of the highest value, 
He and Coleridge were devoted wholly to literary pur- 
suits; while Lamb’s days were given to accounts, and 
only at snatches of time was he able to cultivate the fa- 
culty of which the society of Coleridge had made him 


imperfectly conscious, 


Lamb’s first compositions were in verse—produced 
slowly, at long intervals,—and with self-distrust which 
the encouragements of Coleridge could not subdue. 
With the exception of a sonnet to Mrs. Siddons, whose 
acting, especially in the character of Lady Randolph, had 
made a deep impression upon him, they were exclusively 
personal. ‘The longest and most elaborate is that beauti- 
ful piece of blank verse entitled “ The Grandame,” in 
which he so affectionately celebrates the virtues of the 
“ antique world” of the aged housekeeper of Mr. Plumer. 
A youthful passion, which lasted only a few months, and 
which he afterwards attempted to regard lightly asa folly 
past, inspired a few sonnets of very delicate feeling and 
exquisite music. On the death of his parents, he felt 
himself called upon by duty to repay to his sister the so. 
licitude with which she had watched over his infancy ;— 
and well indeed he performed it! To her, from the age 
of twenty-one, he devoted his existence ;—seeking thence. 
forth no connection which could interfere with her supre. 
macy in his affections, or impair his ability to sustain 
and comfort her. 


CHAPTER II. 
{1796.] 
LETTERS TO COLERIDGE. 

In the year 1796, Coleridge, having married, and re. 
linquished his splendid dream of emigration, was resident 
at Bristol; and Lamb, who had quitted the Temple, and 
lived with his father, then sinking into dotage, felt his 
absence from London bitterly, and sought a correspon. 
dence with him as, almost, his only comfort. ‘In your 
absence,” he writes, in one of the earliest of his letters,* 
“T feel a stupor which makes me indifferent to the hopes 
and fears of this life. I sometimes wish to induce a re. 
ligious turn of mind ; but habits are stubborn things, and 
my religious fervours are confined to some fleeting mo- 
ments of occasional solitary devotion. A correspondence 
opening with you has roused mea little from my lethargy, 
and made me conscious of existence. Indulge me in it! 
I will not be very troublesome.” And again u few days 
after: “ You are the only correspondent, and, i might 
add, the only friend I have in the world. I go no where, 
and have no acquaintance. Slow of speech, and reserved 
of manners, no one seeks or cares for my society, and I 
am left alone. Coleridge, I devoutly wish that fortune, 
which has made sport with you so long may play one 
prank more, throw you into London, or some spot near 
it, and there snugify you for life. °Tis a selfish, but 
natural wish for me, cast on life’s plain friendless.” These 
appeals, it may well be believed, were not made in vain 
to one who delighted in the lavish communication of the 
riches of his own mind even to strangers; but none of 
the letters of Coleridge to Lamb have been preserved. He 
had just published his “Religious Musings,” and the 
glittering enthusiasm of its language excited Lamb's 
pious feelings, almost to a degree of pain. “ I dare not,” 
says he of this poem, “criticise it. I like not to select 
any part where all is excellent. I can only admire and 
thank you for it, in the name of a lover of true poetry— 


* Believe thou, O my soul, 
’ Life is a vision shadowy of truth ; 

And pain, and anguish, and the wormy grave, 

Shapes of a dream.’ 
I thank you for these lines, in the name of a Neces. 
sitarian.” To Priestley, Lamb repeatedly alludes as to 
the object of their common admiration. “In reading 
your Religious Musings,” says he, “I have felt a transient 
superiority over you: I have seen Priestley. I love to 
see his name repeated in your writings ;—I love and 
honour him almost profanely."t The same fervour 
glows in the sectarian piety of the following letter ud- 
dressed to Coleridge, when fascinated with the idea of a 
cottage life. 

TO MR. COLERIDGE. 

“ Coleridge, I feel myself much your debtor for that 
spirit of confidence and friendship which dictated your 
last letter. May your soul find peace at last in your cot- 
tage life! I only wish you were but settled. Do continue 
to write to me. I read your letters with my sister, and 
they gave us both abundance of delight. Especially they 
please us two, when you talk in a religious strain,—not 
but we are offended occasionally with a certain freedom 
of expression, a certain air of mysticism, more consonan! 
to the conceits of pagan philosophy than consistent with 
humility of genuine piety. To instance now in your last 
letter,—you say, ‘it is by the press, that God hath given 
finite spirits both evil and good (I suppose you mean 
simply bad men and good men), a portion as it were of 
His Omnipresence !’ Now, high as the human intellect 
comparatively will soar, and wide as its influence, malign 
or salutary, can extend, is there not, Coleridge, a distance 
between the Divine Mind and it, which makes such lap 
guage blasphemy? Again, in your first fine consolatory 
epistle you say,‘ you are a temporary sharer in human 
misery, that you may be an eternal partaker of the Di 
vine Nature’ What more than this do those men saj, 
who are for exalting the man Christ Jesus into the second 
person of an unknown trinity, men, whom you or I scra- 
ple not to call idolaters? Man, full of imperfections, at 
best, and subject to wants which momentarily remind 
him of dependence; man, a weak and ignorant being, 
‘ servile’ from his birth ‘ to all the skiey influences,’ with 
eyes sometimes open to discern the right path, but a head 
generally tuo dizzy to purse it; man, in the pride of 
speculation, forgetting his nature, and hailing in himself 
the futare God, must make the angels laugh. Be nd 


* These and other passages are extracted from letters 
which are either too personal or not sufficiently interest 
ing for entire publication. 

+ He probably refers to the following lines in the Re 
ligious 

So Priestley, their patriot, and saint, and sage, 
Him, full of years, from his lov’d native land, 
Statesmen blood-stained, and priests idolatrous, 
Drove with vain hate. Calm, pitying, he return’d, 
And mused expectant on those promis’d years! 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


angry with me, Coleridge; I wish not to cavil; I know 
I cannot instruct you; I only wish to remind you of that 
humility which best becometh the Christian character. 
God, in the New Testament, (our best guide,) is repre- 
sented to us in the kind, condescending, amiable, familiar 
light of a parent ; and in my poor mind ’tis best for us 
go to consider of him, as our heavenly father,and our best 
friend, without indulging too bold conceptions of his na- 
ture. Let us learn to think humbly of ourselves, and re- 


joice in the appellation of ‘ dear children,’ ‘ brethren,’ and | 
‘co-heirs with Christ of the promises,’ seeking to know — 


no further. 

“ I am not insensible, indeed I am not, of the value of 

that first letter of yours, and I shall find reason to thank 

ou for it again and again long after that blemish in it 
is forgotten. It will be a fine lesson of comfort to us, 
whenever we read it; and read it we often shall, Mary 
and I. 

“ Accept our loves and best kind wishes for the welfare 
of yourself and wife and little one. Nor let me forget to 
wish you joy on your birth.day,so lately past; I thought 

ou had beenolder. My kind thanks and remembrances 

Lloyd. 

** God love us all,ayd may he continue to be the father 
and the friend of the whole human race! 

“C, Lams. 

“ Sunday Evening.” 

The next letter, commencing in a similar strain, di- 
verges to literary topics, and especially alludes to “ Wal- 
ton’s Angler,”—a book which Lamb always loved as it 
were a living friend. 

TO MR. COLERIDGE. 

“ My dear friend, I am not ignorant that to be a par- 
taker of the Divine Nature is a phrase to be met with in 
Scripture: I am only apprehensive, lest we in these lat- 
ter days, tinctured (some of us perhaps pretty deeply) 
with mystical notions and the pride of metaphysics, might 
be apt to affix to such phrases a meaning, which the pri- 
mitive users of them, the simple fisher of Galilee for in- 
stance, never intended to convey. With that other part 
of your apology I am not quite so well satisfied. You 
seem to me to have been straining your comparing facul- 
ties to bring together things infinitely distant and unlike; 
the feeble narrow-sphered operations of the human intel- 
lect; and the every where diffused mind of Deity, the 
peerless wisdom of Jehovah. Even theexpression ap- 
pears to me i te—portion of omnipresence—— 
omnipresence is an attribute whose very essence is en- 
tireness. How can omnipresence be affirmed of any 
thing in part ? But enough of this spirit of disputacious- 
ness. Let us attend to the proper business of human life, 
and talk a little together respecting our domestic con- 
cerns. Do you continue to make me acquainted with 
what you are doing, and how soon you are likely to be 
settled once for all. 

“ Have you seen Bowles’s new poem on ‘Hope?’ What 
character does it bear? Has he exhausted his stores of 
tender plaintiveness ? or is he the same in this last as in 
all his former pieces? The dutiee of the day call me off 
from this pleasant intercourse with my friend—so for the 
present adieu. Now for the truant borrowing of a few 
minutes from business. Have you met witha new poem 
called the ‘ Pursuits of Literature ?’ from the extracts in 
the ‘ British Review,’ I judge it to be a very humorous 
thing, in particular I remember what I thought a very 
happy character of Dr. Darwin's poetry. Among all 
your quaint readings did you ever light upon ‘ Walton’s 
Complete Angler?’ I asked you the question once before; 
it breathes the very spirit of innocence, purity, and sim- 
plicity of heart ; there are many choice, old verses inter- 
spersed in it; it would sweeten a man’s temper at any 
time to read it; it would Christianise every discordant 
angry passion ; pray make yourself acquainted with it. 

“When will Southey be delivered of his new epic? 
Madoc I think is to be the name of it, though that is a 
name not familiar to my ears. What progress do you 
make in your hymns? What ‘ Review’ are you connected 
with? if with any, why do you delay to notice White's 
book? You are justly offended at its profaneness, but 
surely you have undervalued its wit, or you would have 
been more loud in its praises. Do not you think that in 
Slender’s death and madness there is most exquisite hu- 
mour, mingled with tenderness, that is irresistible, truly 
Shakspearian? Be more full in your mention of it. Poor 
fellow, he has (very undeservedly) lost by it, nor do I 
see that it is likely ever to reimburse him the charge of 
printing, &c. Give it a lift, if you can. I am just now 
wondering whether you will ever come to town again, 
Coleridge ; ’tis among the things I dare not hope, but can’t 
help wishing. For myself, I can live in the midst of 
town luxury and superfluity, and not long for them, and 
I can’t see why your children might not hereafter do the 
same. Remember, you are not in Arcadia, when you 
are in the west of England, and they may catch infec. 
tion from the world without visiting the metropolis. But 
you seem to have set your heart upon this same cottage 
plan, and God prosper you in the experiment! I am at 
a loss for more to write about, so tis as well that I am 
arrived at the bottom of my paper. 

God love you, Coleridge—our best loves, and ten- 
derest wishes await on you, your Sara, and your little 
one. 


“Cc. L.” 


Having been encouraged by Coleridge to entertain the 
thought of publishing his verses, he submitted the poem 
called “ The Grandame,” to his friend with the following 

TO MR. COLERIDGE. 
“ Monday night, . 
_ “Unfurnished at présent with any sheet-filling sub. 
ject, I shall continue my letter gradually and journal- 
Wise. My second thoughts entirely coincide with your 
thoughts on * Joan of Are,’ and I can only wonder at my 
childish judgment which overlooked the 1st book and 
could prefer the 9th; not that I was insensible to the 
soberer beauties of the former, but the latter caught me 
With its glare of magic,—the former, however, left a more 
Pleasing general recollection in my mind. Let me add, 
the first book was the favourite of my sister—and J now, 
with Joan, often ‘think on Domremi and the fields of 
Are.’ I must not pass over without acknowledging my 
obligations to your full and satisfactory account of per- 
sonifications. { have read it again and again, and it will 
be a guide to my future taste, Perhaps I had estimated 
Southey’s merits too much ‘by number, weight, and mea- 
sure. I now agree completely and entirely in your opi- 
nion of the genius of Southey. Your own image of 


melancholy is illustrative of what you teach, and in itself 
masterly. I conjecture it is disbranched from one of 
your embryo ‘hymns.’ When they are mature for birth 
(were I you) I should print ’em in one separate volume, 
with ‘ Religious Musings,’ and your part of the * Joun of 
Are.’ Birds of the same soaring wing should hold on 
their flight in company. Once for all (and by renewing 
the subject you will only renew in me the condemnation 
of Tantalus), I hope to be able to pay you a visit (if you 
are then at Bristol) some time ia the latter end of August 
or beginning of September, for a week or fortnight—be- 
fore that time, office business puts an absolute veto on 
my coming. Of the blank verses I spoke of, the follow- 
ing lines are the only tolerably complete ones I have writ 


out of not more than one hundred and fifty. That I get | 


on so slowly you may fairly impute to want of practice 
in composition, when I declare to you that (the few verses 
which you have seen excepted) I have not writ fifty lines 
since I left school. It may not be amiss to remark that 
my grandmother (on whom the verses are written) lived 
housekeeper in a family the fifty or sixty last years of 
her life—that she was a woman of exemplary piety and 
goodness—and for many years before her death was ter- 
ribly afflicted with a cancer in her breast, which she bore 
with true Christian patience. You may think that I 
have not kept enough apart the ideas of her heavenly and 
her earthly master, but recollect I have designedly given 
in to her own way of feeling—and if she had a failing 
*twas that she respected her master’s family too much, 
not reverenced her Maker too little. The lines begin 
imperfectly, as I may probably connect ’em if I finish at 
all—and if I do Biggs shall print ’em, in a more 
economical way than you yours, for (sonnets and all) 
they won't make a thousand lines as I propose com- 
pleting ’em, and the substance must be wire-drawn. 

The following letter, written at intervals, will give an 
insight into Lamb’s spirit at this time, in its lighter and 
gayer moods. It would seem that his acquaintance with 
the old English dramatists had just commenced with 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger :-— 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 
“ Tuesday evening. 

“To your list of illustrative personifications, into which 
a fine imagination enters, I will take leave to add the 
following from Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘ Wife for a 
Month;’ ’tis the conclusion of a description of a sea fight: 
— The game of death was never play’d so nobly; the 
meagre thief grew wanton in his mischiefs, and his 
shrunk hollow eyes smiled on his ruins.’ There is fancy 
in these of a lower order, from * Bonduca :’-—* Then did 
I see these valiant men of Britain, like boding owls creep 
into tods of ivy, and hoot their fears to one another 
nightly.’ Not that it is a personification; only it just 
caught my eye in a little extract book I keep, which is 
full of quotations from B. and F. in particular, in which 
authors I can’t help thinking there is a greater richness 
of poetical fancy than in any one, Shakspeare excepted. 
Are you acquainted with Massinger? At an hazard I 
will trouble you with a passage from a play of his called 
*A Very Woman.’ The lines are spoken by a lover (dis- 
guised) to his faithless mistress. You will remark the 
fine effect of the double endings. You will by your ear 


distinguish the lines, for I write *em as prose. ‘Not far — 


from where my father lives, a lady, a neighbour by, blest 
with as great a beauty as nature durst bestow without 
undoing, dwelt, and most happily, as [ thought then, and 
blest the house a thousand times she dwelt in. This 
beauty, in the blossom of my youth, when my first fire 
knew no adulterate incense, nor I no way to flatter but 
my fondness ; in all the bravery my friends could show 
me, in all the faith my innocence could give me, in the 
best language my true tongue could tell me, and all the 
broken sighs my sick heart lend me, I sued and serv’d; 
long did I serve this Jady, long was my travail; long my 
trade to win her ; with all the duty of my soul I serv’p 
ner.’ ‘Then she must love.’ ‘She did, but never me: 
she could not love me; she would not love, she hated,— 
more, she scorn'd me; and in so poor and base a way 
abused me for all my services, for all my bounties, so bold 
neglects flung on me.’ * What out of love, and worthy 
love, I gave her, (shame to her most unworthy mind,) to 
fools, to girls, to fiddlers and her boys she flung, all in 
disdain of me.’ One more passage strikes my eye from 
B. and F.’s ‘ Palamon and Arcite.’ One of ‘em complains 
in prison: * This is all our world ; we shall know nothing 
here but one another; hear nothing but the clock that 
tells us our Woes; the vine shall grow, but we shall never 
see it,’ &c. Is not the last circumstance exquisite? I 
mean not to lay myself open by saying they exceed Mil- 
tun, and perhaps Collins, in sublimity. But don't you 
conceive all poets after Shakspeare yield to ’em in variety 
of genius? Massinger treads close on their heels: but 
you are most probably as well acquainted with his 
writings as your humble servant. My quotations, in 
that case, will only serve to expose my barrenness of 
matter, Southey, in simplicity and tenderness, is ex- 
celled decidedly only, I think, by Beaumont and F. in 
his ‘ Maid’s Tragedy,’ and some parts of ‘ Philaster’ in 
particular ; and elsewhere occasionally : and perhaps by 
Cowper in his ‘Crazy Kate,’ and in parts of his transla- 
tion ; such as the speeches of Hecuba and Andromache. 
I long to know your opinion of that translation. The 
Odyssey especially is surely very homeric. What nobler 
than the appearance of Phebus at the beginning of the 
Tliad—the lines ending with ‘ Dread sounding, bounding 
on the silver bow !* 

“TI beg you will give me your opinion of the transla- 
tion ; it afforded me high pleasure. As curious a speci- 
men of translation as ever fell into my hands, is a young 
man’s in our office, of a French novel. What in the ori- 
ginal was literally ‘amiable delusions of the fancy,’ he 
proposed to render ‘the fair frauds of the imagination.’ 
I had much trouble in licking the buok into any meaning 
at all. Yet did the knave clear fifty or sixty pounds by 
subscription and selling the copyright. The book itself 
not a week’s work! To-day’s portion of my journalising 
epistle has been very dull and poverty-stricken. I will 
here end.” 

Tuesday night, 

“T have been drinking egg hot and smoking Oronooko, 
(associated circumstances, which ever forcibly recall to 
my mind our evenings and nights at the Salutation,) my 
eyes and brain are heavy and asleep, but my heart is 
awake; and if words came as ready as ideas, and ideas 
as feelings, I could say ten hundred kind things. Cole- 
ridge, you know not my supreme happiness at having 
one on 7 ‘(though counties separate us) whom I can 


call a friend. Remember you those tender lines of Lo- 
‘Our broken friendships we deplore, 
And loves of youth that are no more; 
No after friendships e’er can raise 
Th’ endearments of our early days, 
And ne’er the heart such fondness prove, 
As when we first began to love.’ 


“I am writing at random, and half-tipsy, what you 
may not equally understand, as you will be sober when 
you read it, but my sober and my half-tipsy hours you 
are alike a sharer in, Good night. 


‘Then up rose our bard, like a prophet in drink, 
Craigdoroch, thou ‘It soar when creation shall sink.’ 
_ * Burns.” 
“ Thursday. 

“I am now in high hopes to be able to visit you, if | 
perfectly convenient on your part, by the end of next 
month—perhaps the last week or fortnight in July. A 
change of scene and a change of faces would do me good, | 
even if that scene were not to be Bristol, and those faces 
Coleridge’s and his friends’! In the words of Terence, 
a little altered, * Tedet me hujus quotidiani mundi’ I 
am heartily sick of the every-day scenes of life. I shall 
half wish you unmarried (don’t show this to Mrs. C.) for 
one evening only, to have the pleasure of smoking with 
you, and drinking egg hot in some little smoky room in 
a pot-house, for I know not yet how I shall like you in a 
decent room, and looking quite happy. My best love 
and respects to Sara notwithstanding. 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“Cnarces Lams.” 


A proposal by Coleridge to print Lamb’s poems with 
a new edition of his own (an association in which Lloyd 
was ultimattly included) occasioned reciprocal commu- 
nications of each other’s verses, and many questions of 
small alterations suggested and argued on both sides. I. 
have thought it better to omit much of this verbal criti- 
cism, which, not very interesting in itself, is unintelligible 
without a cotemporary reference to the poems which are 
its subject. The next letter was written on hearing of 
Coleridge being afflicted with a painful disease. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 
“My brother, my friend,—I am distrest for you, be- 
lieve me I am; not so much for your painful, trouble- 
some complaint, which, I trust, is only for a time, as for 
those anxieties which brought it on, and perhaps even 
now may be nursing its malignity. Tell me, dearest of 
my friends, is your mind at peace, or has any thing, yet | 
unknown to me, happened to give you fresh disquiet, and 
steal from you all the pleasant dreams of future rest? 
Are you still (I fear you are) far from being comfortably 
settled? Would to-God it were in my power to contri. 
bute towards the bringing of you into the haven where 
you would be. But you are too well skilled in the phi- 
losophy of consolation to need my humble tribute of ad- 
vice; in pain, and in sickness, and in all manner of dis- 
appointments, I trust you have that within yon which 
shall speak peace to your mind. Make it, I entreat you, 
one of your puny comforts, that I feel for you, and share 


all your griefs with you. I feel as if I were troubling 
you about little things; now I am going to resume the 
subject ‘of our last two letters, but it may divert us both 
from unpleasanter feelings to make such matters, in a 
manner, of importance. Without further apology, then, 
it was not that I did not relish, that I did not in my 
heart thank you for those little pictures of your feelings 
which you lately sent me, if I neglected to mention them. 
You may remember you had said much the same things 
before to me on the same subject in a former letter, and 
I considered those last verses as only the identical 
thoughts better clothed; either way (in prose or verse) 
such poetry must be welcome to me. I love them as I 
love the Confessions of Rousseau, and for the same 
reason; the same frankness, the same openness of heart, 
the same disclosure of all the most hidden and delicate 
affections of the mind: they make me proud to be thus 
esteemed worthy of the place of friend-confessor, brother- 
confessor, to a man like Coleridge. This last is, I ac- 
knowledge, language too high for friendship; but it is 
also, I declare, too sincere for flattery. Now, to put on 
stilts, and talk magnificently about trifles. I condescend, 
then, to your counsel, Coleridge, and allow my first son- 
net (sick to death am I to make mention of my sonnets, 
and I blush to be so taken up with them, indeed I do); 
I allow it to run thus, ‘ Fairy Land, &c. &c., as I last 
wrote it. 
* * * * * * 

“The fragments I now send you, I want printed to . 
get rid of ’em; for, while they stick burr-like to m 
memory, they tempt me to go on with the idle trade of 
versifying, which I long, most sincerely I speak of it, I 
long to leave off, for it is unprofitable to my soul; I feel 
it is; and these questions about words, and debates about 
alterations, take me off, I am conscious, from the properer 
business of my life. ‘Take my sonnets, once for all, and 
do not propose any re-amendments, or mention them 
again in any shape to me, I charge you. I blush that 
my mind can consider them as things of any worth. 
And, pray, admit or reject these fragments as you like or 
dislike them, without ceremony. Call ’em sketches, frag- 
ments, or what you will, and do not entitle any of my 
things love sonnets, as I told you to call °em; “twill only 
make me look little in my own eyes ; for it is a passion 
of which I retain nothing : "twas a weakness, concerning 
which I may say, in the words of Petrarch (whose life 
is now open before me) ‘ if it drew me out of some vices, 
it also prevented the growth of many virtues, filling me 
with the love of the creature rather than the Creator, 
which is the death of the soul.’ Thank God, the folly 
has left me for ever; not even a review of my love verses 
renews one wayward wish in me; and if I am at all so- 
licitous to trim ’em out in their best apparel, it is because 
they are to make their appearance in good company, 
Now to my fragments. Lest you have lost my Grandam, 
she shall be one. "Tis among the few verses I ever 
wrote, that to Mary is another, which profit me in the 
recollection. God love her; may we two never love each 
other less! 

“ These, Coleridge, are the few sketches I have thought 
worth preserving; how will they relish thus detached? 
Will you reject all or any of them? They are thine, do 
whatsoever thou listeth with them, My eyes ache with 
writing long and late, and I wax wondrous sleepy ; God 
bless youand yours, me and mine. Good night. 


“C, Lams. 


«Twill keep my eyes open feluctantly a minute longer 


~ to tell you, that I Jove you for those simple, tender, heart- 


flowing lines with which you conclade your last, and in 
my eye best, sonnet (so you call "em), ‘So, for the 
mother’s sake, the child was dear, and dearer was the 
mother for the child.’ Cultivate simplicity, Coleridge, 
or rather, I should say, banish elaborateness ; for simpli- 


city springs spontaneous from the heart, and carries into 


daylight with its own modest buds, and genuine, sweet, 
and clear flowers of expression. I allow no hotbeds in 
the garden of Parnassus. Iam unwilling to go to bed, 
and leave my sheet unfilled (a piece of night work 
for an idle body like me), so will finish with begging you 
to send me the earliest account of your complaint, ite 
progress, or (2s I hope to God you will be able to send 
me) the tale of your recovery, or at least amendment. — 
My tenderest remembrances to your Sara.—— 
“Once more good night.” 


A wish to dedicate his portion of the volume to 
sister gave occasion to the following touching letter : 
TO MR. COLERIDGE, 
“Coleridge, I love you for dedicating your poetry to 
Bowles: Genius of the sacred fountain of tears, it was he 
who led you gently by the hand thro’ all this valley of 
weeping, show'd you the dark green yew trees, and the 
willow shades, where, by the fall of waters you might 
indulge an uncomplaining melancholy, a delicious regret 
for the past, or weave fine visions of that awful future, 
‘ when all the vanities of life’s brief day oblivion’s hurry- 
ing hand hath swept away, and all its sorrows at. the 
awful blast of the archangel’s trump are but as shadows 
past.” I have another sort of dedication in my head for 
my few things, which I want to know if you approve of, 


"and can insert. I mean to inscribe them to my sister. 


It will be unexpected, and it will give her pleasure; or 
do you think it will look whimsical at all? as I have not 
spoke to her about it, I can easily reject the idea. But 
there is a monotony in the affections, which people phe 
together, or, as we do now, very frequently seeing 

other, are apt to give into; a sort of indifference in the 
expression of kindness for each other, which demands 
that we should sometimes call to our aid the trickery of 
surprise. Do you publish with Lloyd, or without him ? 
in either case my little portion may come last, and after 
the fashion of orders to a country correspondent, I will 
give directions how I should like to have ’em done. The 
title page to stand thus:— E 


POEMS, 
BY 
CHARLES LAMB, OF THE INDIA HOUSE. _ 

“ Under this title the following motto, which, for want 
of room, I put over leaf, and desire you to insert, whether 
you like it or no. May not a gentleman choose what 
arms, mottoes, or armorial benrings the herald will give 
him leave, without consulting his republican friend, who 
might advise none? May not a publican put up the sign 
of the Saracen’s Head, even though his undiscerning 
neighbour should prefer, as more genteel, the Cat and 
Gridiron ? 

* This beauty, in the blossom of my youth, 
When my first fire knew no adult’rate incense, - 
Nor’ no way to flatter hut my fondness, 
In the best-language my true tongue could tell me, 
And all the broken sighs my sick heart lend me, 
I sued and serv’d. Long did I love this lady.’ 
Massinger. 


THE DEDICATION. 


THE FEW FOLLOWING POEMS, 
CREATURES OF THE FANCY AND THE FEELING 
IN LIFE’S MORE VACANT HOURS, 
PRODUCED, FOR THE MOST PART, BY 


LOVE IN IDLENESS, 
ARE, 
WITH ALL A BROTHER’S FONDNESS, 
INSCRIBED TO 
MARY ANNE LAMB, 
THE 
AUTHOR'S BEST FRIEND AND SISTER. 

“ This is the pomp and paraphernalia of parting, with 
which I take my leave of a passion which has reigned so 
really (so long) within me; thus, with its trappings of 
laureateship, I fling it off, pleased and satisfed with my- 
self that the weakness troubles me no longer. E am 
wedded, Coleridge, to the fortunes of my sister and my 
poor old father. O! my friend, I think sometimes could 
I recall the days that are past, which among them should 
I choose? not those ‘ merrier days,’ not the * pleasant 
days of hope,’ not ‘those wanderings with a fair hair’d 
maid, which I have so often and so feelingly regretted, 
but the days, Coleridge, of a mother’s fondness for her 
schoolboy. What would I give to call her back to earth 
for one day, on my knees to ask her pardon for all those 
little asperities of temper which, from time to time, have 
given her gentle spirit pain; and the day, my friend, I 
trust, will come, there will be ‘time enough’ for kind 
offices of love, if ‘ Heaven’s eternal year’ be ours. Here- 
after, her meek spirit shall not reproach me. O, my 
friend, cultivate the filial feelings! and let no man think 
himself released from the kind ‘ charities’ of relationship ; 
these shall give him peace at the last ; these are the best 
foundation for every species of benevolence. I rejoice to 
hear, by certain channels, that you, my friend, are 
reconciled with all your relations, Tisithe most kindly 
and natural species of love, and we have all the associated 
train of early feelings to secure its strength and per- 
petuity. Send me an account of your health ; indeed I 
am solicitous about you. God love you and yours. 

“C. Lams,” 

The followimg, written about this time, alludes to some 
desponding expression in a letter which is lost, and which 
Coleridge had combated. 

TO MR. COLERIDGE. 


“TI had put my letter into the post rather hastily, not 
expecting to have to acknowledge another from you so 
soon. ‘This morning’s present has made me alive again : 
my last night's epistle was childishly queralous ; bat you 
have put a little life into me, and I will thank you for 
your remembrance of me, while my sense of it is yet 
warm ; for if I linger a day or two I may use the same 
phrase of acknowledgement, or similar, but the feeling 
that dictates it now will be gone. I shall send you a 
caput mortuum, a a cor vivens. Thy watchman’s, thy 
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-WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


bellman’s verses I do retort apon thee, thou libellous 


varlet,—why you cried the hours yourself, and-who made | 


you so proad! Bat I submit, fo show my humility, most 
implicitly to your dogmas. I reject entirely the copy of 
verses you reject, With regard to my leaving off ver- 
sifying, you have said so many pretty things, so many 
fine compliments, ingeniously decked out in the garb 
of sincerity, and undoubtedly springing from a present 
feeling somewhat like sincerity, that you might melt the 
most un-muse-ical soul,—did you not (now for a Row- 
land compliment for your profusion of Olivers), did you 
not in your very epistle, by the many pretty fancies and 
profusion of heart displayed in it, dissuade and discourage 
me from attempting any thing after you. At present I have 
not leisure to make verses, nor any thing approaching to a 
fondness for the exercise. In the ignorant present time, 
who can answer for the future man? ‘ At lovers’ per- 
jaries Jove laughs’—and poets have sometimes a disin- 
genuous way of forswearing their occupation. This 
though is not my case. Publish your Burns when aud 
how you like, it will be new to me,—my memory of it is 
very confused, and tainted with unpleasant associations. 
Burns was the god of my idolatry, as Bowles of yours. 
I am jealous of your fraternising with Bowles, when I 
think yon relish him more than Burns, or my old fa- 
vourite, Cowper. But you conciliate matters when you 
talk of the * divine chit- chat’ of the latter: by the expres- 
sion, I see you thoroughly relish him. I love Mrs, 
Coleridge for her excuses Jan hundred fold more dearly 
than if she heaped ‘ line upon line,’ out Hannah-ing Han- 
nah Moore; and had rather hear you sing ‘ Did a very 
little baby,’ by your family fire-side, than listen to you, 
when you were repeating one of Bowles’ sweetest ; ie 
in your sweet manner, while we two were indOlging 
sympathy, a solitary luxury, by the fire-side at the Salu- 
“taffen. Yet have I no higher ideas of heaven. Yoar 
company was one ‘ cordial in this melancholy vale’—the 
remembrance of it is a blessing partly, and partly a curse. 
“When I can abstract myself from things present, I can 
enjoy it with a freshness of relish; but it more constantly 
operates to an unfavourable comparison with the unin- 
teresting converse I always and only can partake in. Not 
a soul loves Bowles here: scarce one has heard of Burns; 
few but laugh at me for reading my Testament,—they 
talk a language I understand not, I conceal sentiments 
that would be a puzzle to them. I can only converse 
with you by letter, and with the dead in their books. My 
sister, indeed, is all I can wish in a companion; but our 
spirits are alike poorly, our reading and knowledge from 
the self-same sources; our communication with the 
scenes of the world alike narrow; never having kept 
separate company, or any ‘company’ together—never 
having read separate books, a few books together—what 
knowledge have we to convey to each other? In our 
little range of duties and cunnections, how few sentiments 
can take place, without friends, with few books, with a 
taste for religion, rather than a strong religious habit ? 


We need some support, some leading-strings to cheer and | 


direct us; you talk very wisely, and be not sparing of 
your advice. Continue to remember us, and to show us 
you do remember us: we will take as lively an interest 
in what concerns you and yours. All I can add to your 
happiness, will be sympathy: you can add to mine more ; 
you can teach me wisdom. 1am indeed an anreasonable 
correspondent; but I was unwilling to let my last night’s 
letter go off without this qualifier: you will perceive by 
this my mind is easier, and you will rejoice. I do not 
expect or wish you to write, till you are moved; and of 
course, shall not, till you announce to me that event, think 
of writing myself. Love to Mrs. Coleridge and David 
Hartley,and my kind remembrance to Lioyd if he is with 
you. 
“C. Lams. 

“T will get ‘ Nature and Art’—have not scen it yet; 

nor any of Jeremy Taylor’s works.” 


CHAPTER III. 
(1797.] 
LETTERS TO COLERIDGE. 

The volume which was to combine the early poetry of 
the three friends was not completed in the year 1796, 
and proceeded slowly through the press in the following 
year ; daamb occasionally submitting an additional sonnet 
or correction of one already sent to the judgment of 
Coleridge, and filling long letters with minute sugges- 


tions on Coleridge’s share of the work, and high, but | 


honest expressions of praise of particular images and 
thoughts. The eulogy is only interesting as indicative 
of the reverential feeling with which Lamb regarded the 
genius of Coleridge ;—but one or two specimens of the 
gentle rebuke which he ventured on, when the gorgeous- 
ness of Coleridge’s language seemed to oppress his sense, 
are worthy of preservation. The following relates toa 
line in the noble Ode on the Departing Year, in which 


Coleridge had written of 
«“ Th’ ethereal multitude, 


Whose purple locks with snow-white glories shone.” 


“*Purple locks, and snow-while glories "—these are 
things the muse talks about when, to borrow H. Walpole’s 
witty phrase, she is not finely frenzied, only a little light- 
headed, that ’s all—* Purple locks!" They may manage 
those things differently in a fairy land; but your ‘ golden 
tresses’ are to my fancy.” 

On this remonstrance Coleridge changed the “ purple” 
into “ golden,” defending his original epithet; and Lamb 
thus gave up the point :— 

**Golden locks and snow-white glories’ are as incon- 
gruous as your former; and if the great Italian painters, 
of whom my friend knows about as much as the man in 
‘the moon, if'these great gentlemen be on your side, I see 
no hurm in your retaining the purple. The glories that 
J have observed to encircle the heads of saints and ma- 
donnas in those old paintings, have been mostly of a dirty 
drab-coloured yellow—a dull gambogian. Keep your old 

line ; it will excite a confused kind of pleasurable idea in 
the reader’s mind, not clear enough to be called a con- 
ception, nor just enough, I think, to reduce to painting. 
It is a rich line you say; and riches hide a many faults.” 
And the word “ wreathed” was ultimately adopted in- 
stead of purple or golden: but the. snow-white glories 
remain. 

Not satisfied with the dedication of his portion of the 
volume to his sister, and the sonnet which had been sent 
to the press, Lamb urged on Coleridge the insertion of 
anther, which seems to have been ultimately withheld 
as too poor in poetical merit for publication. The re- 
jected sonnet, and the references made to it by the writer, 


have an interest now beyond what mere fancy can give. 
After various critical remarks on an ode of Coleridge, he 
thus introduced the subject :— 

“If the fraternal sentiment conveyed in the following 
lines will atone for the total want of any thing like merit 
or genius in it, I desire you will print it next after my 
sonnet to my sister. Panett 

Friend of my earliest years and childish days, 

My joys, my surrows, thou with me hast shared, 
Companion dear ; and we alike have fared, 

Poor pilgrims we, through life’s unequal ways. 

It were unwisely done, should we refuse 

’ To cheer our path, as featly as we may, 

Our lonely path to cheer, as travellers use, ~ 

With merry song, quaint tale, or roundelay. 

And we will sometimes talk past troubles o’er, 

Of mercies shown, and all our sickness heal’d, 

And in his judgments God rememb’ring love : 

And we will learn to praise God evermore, : 

For those ‘ glad tidings of great joy,’ revealed 

By that sooth messenger, sent from above. 

1797. 


“ This has been a sad long letter of business, with no 
room in it for what honest Bunyan terms heart-work. I 
have just room left to congratulate you on your removal 
to Stowey ; to wish success to all your projects; to ‘ bid 
fair peace’ be to that house: to send my love and best 
wishes, breathed warmly, after your dear Sara, and her 
little David Hartley. If Lloyd be with you, bid him 
write to me: I feel to whom I am obliged primarily, for 
two very friendly letters I have received already from 
him. A dainty sweet book that ‘ Nature and Art’ is. I 
am at present re-re-reading Priestley’s Examination of 
the Scotish Doctors : how the rogue stirs °em up! three 
together. You have no doubt read that clear, strong, 
humorous, most entertaining piece of reasoning? If not, 
procure it, and be exquisitely amused. I wish I could 
get more of Priestley’s works. Can you recommend me 
to any more beoks, easy of access, such as circulating 
shops afford? God bless you and yours. 

“ Monday morning, at office. 


“Poor Mary is very unwell with a gore throat, and a 
slight species of scarlet fever. God bless her too.” 


He recurs to the subject in his next letter, which is 
also interesting, as urging Coleridge to attempt some 
great poem worthy of his genius. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE, 


“T need not repeat my wishes to have my little sonnets 
printed verbatim my last way. In particular, I fear lest 
you should prefer printing my first sonnet, as you have 
done more than once, ‘did the wand of Merlin wave,’ it 
looks so like Mr. Merlin, the ingenious successor of the 
immortal Merlin, now living in good health and spirits, 
and flourishing in magical reputation, in Oxford street ; 
and, on my life, one halt who read it would understand 
it so. Do put ’em forth finally, as I have, in various 
letters, settled it; for first a man’s self is to be pleased, 
and then his friends,—and, of course, the greater number 


of his friends, if they differ inter se. Thus taste may — 


safely be put to the vote. I do long to see our names 
together; not for vanity’s sake, and naughty pride of 
heart altogether, for not a living soul I know, or am in- 
timate with, will scarce read the book,—so J shall gain 
nothing, guoad fumam; and yet there isa little vanity 
mixes in it, I cannot help denying. I am aware of the 
unpoetical cast of the six last lines of my last sonnet, and 
think myself unwarranted in smuggling so tame a thing 
into the book; only the sentiments of those six lines are 
thoroughly congenial to me in my state of mind, and I 
wish to accumulate perpetuating tokens of my affection 
to poor Mary,—that it has no originality in its cast, nor 
any thing in the feelings, but what is common and natu- 
ral to thousands, nor ought properly to be called poetry, 
I see ; still it will tend to keep present to my mind a view 
of things which I ought to indulge. These six lines, too, 
have not, to a reader, a connectedness with the foregoing. 
Omit it if you like. What a treasure it is to my poor, 
indolent, and unemployed mind, thus to lay hold on a 
subject to talk about, though ’tis but a sonnet, and that 
of the lowest order! How mournfully inactive I am !— 
*Tis night: good night. 

“ My sister, I thank God, is nigh recovered: she was 
seriously ill. Do, in your next lettr, and that right soon, 
give me some satisfaction respecting your present situa- 
tion at Stowey. Is ita farm you have got? and what 
does your worship know about farming ? 

“ Coleridge, I want you to write an epic poem. No- 
thing short of it can satisfy the vast capacity of true poetic 


genius. Having one great end to direct all your poetical , 


faculties to, and on which to lay out your hopes, your 
ambition will show you to what your are equal. By the 
sacred energies of Milton! by the dainty, sweet, and 
soothing phantasies of honey-tongued Spenser ! I adjure 
you to attempt the epic. Or do something, more ample 
than the writing an occasional brief ode or sonnet ; some- 
thing ‘ to make yourself for ever known,—to make the 
age to come your own.’ But I prate ; doubtless you me- 
ditate something. When you are exalted among the 
lords of epic fame, I shall recall with pleasure, and ex- 
ultingly, the days of your humility, when you disdained 
not to put forth, in the same volume with mine, your 
‘ Religious Musings,’ and that other poem from the ‘ Joan 
of Are,’ those promising first-fruits of high renown to 
come. You have learning, you have fancy, you have 
enthusiasm, you have strength, and amplitude of wing 
enow for flights like those I recommend. JIn the vast 
and unexplored regions of fairy-land, there is ground 
enough unfound and uncultivated ; search these, and re- 
alise your favourite Susquehannah scheme. In all our 
comparisons of taste, I do not know whether I have ever 
heard your opinion of a poet, very dear to me,—the now- 
out-of-fashion Cowley. Favour me with your judgment 
of him, and tell me if his prose essays, in particular, as 
well as no inconsiderable part of his verse, be not deli- 
cious. I prefer the graceful rambling of his essays, even 
to the courtly elegance and ease of Addison ; abstracting 
from this the latter’s exquisite humour. 
* * * * * 

“ When the little volume is printed, send me three or 
four, at all events not more than six copies, and tell me 
if I put you to any additional expense, by printing with 
you. J have no thought of the kind, and in that case 
must reimburse you.” 


In the commencement of this year, Coleridge removed 
from Bristol to a cottage at Nether Stowey, to embody 
his favourite dream of a cottage life. This change of 
place probably delayed the printing of the volume; and 
Coleridge, busy with a thousand speculations, became 

4 


irregular in replying to the letters with writing which 
Lamb solaced his dreary hours. The following are the 
most interesting portions of the only letters which remain 
of this vear. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 


“Priestley, whom I sin in almost adoring, speaks of 
‘such a choice of company, as tends to keep up that right 
bent, and firmness of mind, which a necessary intercourse 
with the world would otherwise warp and relax.’ ‘Such fel- 
lowship is the true balsam of life; its cement is infinitely 
more durable than that of the friendships of the world, and 
it looks for its proper fruit, and complete gratification, to 
the life beyond the grave.’ Is there a possible chance for 
such a one as I am to realise in this world such friend- 


ships? Where am,I to look for ‘em? What testimo- | 
nials shall I bring of my being worthy of such friendship ? { 
_ the French and American revolutions, though that needs 


Alas! the great and gvod go together in separate herds, 
and leave such as I to lag far, far behind in all intellectual, 
and far more grievous to say, in all moral accomplish. 
ments. Coleridge, I have not one truly elevated character 
among my acquaintance: not one Christian: not one, but 
undervalues Christianity—singly what am I to do? 
Wesley, (have you read his life ?) was he not an elevated 
character? Wesley has said, ‘ Religion is not a solitary 
thing.’ Alas! it necessarily is so with me, or next to 
solitary. ’Tistrue you write tome. But correspondence 
by letter, and personal intimacy, are very widely different, 
Do, do write to me, and do some good to my mind, al- 
ready how much ‘warped and relaxed’ by the world! 
*Tis the conclusion of another evening. Good night. 
God have us all in his keeping. 

“If you are sufficiently at leisure, oblige me with an 
account of your plan of life at Stowey—your literary oc- 
cupations and prospects—in short make me acquainted 
with every circumstance, which, as relating to you, can 
be interesting to me. Are you yet a Berkleyan. Make 
me one. I rejoice insbeing, speculatively, a necessitarian. 
Would to God, I were habitually a practical one. Con- 
firm me in the faith of that great and glorious doctrine 
and keep me steady in the contemplation of it. You 
some time since expressed an intention you had of finish- 
ing some extensive work on the Evidences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion. Have you letthatintention go? Or 
are you doing any thing towards it? Make to yourself 
other ten talents. My letter is full of nothingness. 4 talk 
of nothing. But I mast talk. I love to write to you. I take 
a pride in it. It makes me think less meanly of myself. It 
makes me think myself not totally disconnected from the 
better part of mankind. I know I am: too dissatisfied with 
the beings around me; but I cannot help occasionally ex- 
claiming, ‘ Wois me that I am constrained to dwell with 
Meshech, and to have my habitation among the tents of 
Kedar. I know I am in noways better in practice than my 
neighbours, but I have a taste for religion, an occasional 
earnest aspiration after perfection which they have not. I 
gain nothing by beingwith such as myself—we encourage 
one another in mediocrity. {I am always longing to be 
with men more excellent than myself. Alt this must sound 
odd to you, but these are my predominant feelings, when I 
sit down to write to you, and I should put force upon my 
mind were I to reject them. Yet I rejoice, and feel my pri- 
vilege with gratitude, when I have been reading some wise 
book such as I have just been reading, ‘ Priestley on Phi- 
lusophical Necessity,’ in the thought that I enjoy a kind 
of communion, a kind of friendship even with the great 
and good. Books are to me instead of friends. I wish 
they did not resemble the latter in their scarceness. 

“ And how does little David Hartley? ‘ Ecquid in 
antiquam virtutem?? Does his mighty name work 
wonders yet upon his little frame and opening mind? I 
did not distinctly understand you—you don’t mean to 
make an actual ploughman of him? Is Lloyd with you 
yet? Are you intimate with Southey? What poems is 
he about to publish—he hath a most prolific brain, and 
is indeed a most sweet poet. But how can you answer 
all the various mass of interrogation I have put to you in 
the course of the sheet? Write back just what you like, 
only write something, however brief. I have now nigh 
finished my page, and got to the end of another evening 
(Monday evening), and my eyes are heavy and sleepy, 
and my brain unsuggestive. I have just heart enough 
awake to say guod night once more, and God love you 
my dear friend, God love us all. Mary bears an affec- 
tionate remembrance of you. 

“ Cuartes Lams.” 


A poem of Coleridge, emulous of Southey’s “ Joan of 
Arc,” which he proposed to call the “ Maid of Orleans,” 
on which Lamb had made some critical remarks, pro- 
duced the humorous recantation with which the following 
letter opens. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 


“Your poem is altogether admirable—parts of it are 
even exquisite. I perceived all its excellences, on a first 
reading, as readily as now you have been removing a 


supposed film from my eyes. I was only struck witha — 


certain faulty disproportion, in the matter and the style, 
which I still think I perceive, between these lines and 
the former ones. I had an end in view, I wished to 
make you reject the poem, only as being discordant with 
the other, and, in subservience to that end, it was poli- 
tically done in me to over-pass, and make no mention of 
merit, which, could you think me capable of overlooking, 
might reasonably damn for ever in your judgment all 
pretensions, in me, to be critical. There—I will be 
judged by Lloyd, whether I have not made a very hand- 
some recantation. I was in the case of a man, whose 
friend has asked him his opinion of a certain young lady 
—the deluded wight gives judgment against her in toto 
—don’t like her face, her walk, her manners; finds fault 
with her eyebrows; can see no wit in her; his friend 
looks blank, he begins to smell a rat—wind veers about 
—he acknowledges her good sense, her judgment in dress, 
a certain simplicity of manners and honesty of heart, 
something too in her manners which gains upon you 
after a short acquaintance,—and then her accurate pro- 
nunciation of the French language, and a pretty uncul- 
tivated taste in drawing. The reconciled gentleman 
smiles applause, squeezes him by the hand, and hopes he 
will do him the honour of taking a bit of dinner with 
Mrs. —— and him,—a plain family dinner,—some day 
next week; ‘for, I suppose, you never heard we were 
married. I’m glad to see you like my wife, however; 
you ‘ll come and see her, ha?’ Now, am I too proud to 
retract entirely? Yet I do perceive I am in some sort 
straitened; you are manifestly wedded to this poem, and 
what fancy has joined let no man separate. I turn me 
to the Joan of Arc, second book. 


“The solemn openings of it are with sounds which 
LI. would say ‘are silence to the mind.’ The deep pre- 
luding strains are fitted to initiate the mind, with a 
pleasing awe, into the sublimest mysteries of theory con. 
cerning man's nature, and his noblest destination—the 
philosophy of a first cause—of subordinate agents in 
creation, superior to man—the subserviency of pagan 
worship, and pagan faith to the introduction of a purer 
and more perfect religion, which you so elegantly de. 
scribe as winning, with graduul steps, her difficult way 
northward from Bethabra. After all this cometh Joan, 
a publican’s daughter, sitting on an ale-house bench, and 
marking the swingings of the sign-board, finding a poor 
man, his wife and six children, starved to death with 
cold, and thence roused into a state of mind proper to re. 
ceive visions, emblematical of equality ; which, what the 
devil Joan had to do with, I don’t know, or, indeed, with 


no pardon, it is executed so nobly. After all, if you per- 
ceive no disproportion, all argument is vain: I do not so 
much object to parts. Again, when you talk of building 
your fame on these lines in preference to the ‘ Religious 
Musings,’ I cannot help conceiving of you, and of the 
author of that, as two different persons, and I think you 
a very vain man. 

“ T have been re-reading your letter ; much of it I could 
dispute, but the latter part of it in which you com. 
pare the two Joans, with respect to their predispositions 
for fanaticism I, toto corde, coincide with, only I think 
that Southey’s strength rather lies in the description of 
the emotions of the maid under the weight of inspiration, 
—these (I see no mighty difference between her de. 
scribing them or you describing them), these if you only 
equal, the previous admirers of his poem, as is natural, 
will prefer his,—if you surpass, prejudice will scarcely 
allow it, and I scarce think you will surpass, though 
your specimen at the conclusion, I am in earnest, I think 
very nigh equals them. And in an account of a fanatic 
or of a prophet, the description of her emotions is expect- 
ed to be most highly finished. By the way, I spoke too 
disparagingly of your lines, and, I am ashamed to say, 
purposely. I should like to specify or particularise ; the 
story of the ‘Tottering Eld,’ of ‘his eventful years all 
come and gone,’ is too general; why not make him a 
soldier, or some character, however, in which he has 
been witness to frequency of ‘crucl wrong and strange 
distress?” I think I should. When I laughed at the 
‘miserable man crawling from beneath the coverture,’ I 
wonder I did not perceive that it was a laugh of horror 
—such as I have laughed at Dante’s picture of the fa. 
mished Ugolino. Without falsehood, I perceive an hun. 
dred beauties in your narrative. Yet 1 wonder you do 
not perceive something out-of-the-way, something un- 
simple and artificial in the expression ‘ voiced a sad tale.’ 
I hate made-dishes at the muses’ banquet. I believe I 
was wrong in most of my other objections. But surely 
‘hailed him immortal,’ adds nothing to the terror of the 
man’s death, which it was your business to heighten not 
diminish by a phrase, which takes away all terror from 
it. I like that line, ‘ They closed their eyes in sleep, nor 
knew "twas death.’ Indeed there is scarce a line I du 
not like. * Turbid ecstasy’ is surely not so good as what 
you had written, ‘troublous.’ Turbid rather suits the 
muddy kind of inspiration which London porter confers. 
The versification is, throughout, to my ears unexceptivn- 
able, with no disparagement to the measure of the ‘ Re. 
ligious Musings,’ which is exactly fitted to the thoughts, 

“ You were building your house on a rock, when you 
rested your fame on that poem. TI can scarce bring my- 
self to believe, that I am admitted to a familiar corre- 
spondence, and all the license of friendship, with a man 
who writes blank verse like Milton. Now, this is deli. 
cate flattery, indirect flattery. Go on with your ‘ Maid 
of Orleans,’ and be content to be second to yourself. I 
shall become a convert to it when ‘tis finished.” 

® * * * * * 


“This afternoon I attend the funeral of my poor old 
aunt, who died on Thursday. I own J am thankful that 
the good creature has ended all her days of suffering and 
infirmity. She was to me the ‘ cherisher of infancy,’ and 
one must fall on those occasions into reflections, which it 
would be commonplace to enumerate, concerning death, 
‘of chance and change, and fate and human life.” Good 
God, who could have foreseen all this but four montis 
back! I had reckoned, in particular, on my aunt's liv- 
ing many years; she was a very hearty old woman. But 
she was a mere skeleton, before she died, looked more 
like a corpse that had lain weeks in the grave than one 
fresh dead. ‘Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun, but let a man 
live many days and rejoice in them all, yet let him re 
member the days of darkness, for they shall be many: 
Coleridge, why are we to live on after all the strength 
and beauty of existence are gone, when all the life of life 
is fled, as Burns expresses it? Tell Lloyd I have had 
thoughts of turning quaker, have been reading, and, or 
am rather just beginning to read, a most capital book, 
good thoughts in good language, William Penn's ‘No 
Cross, No Crown.’ I like it immensely, Unluckily I 
went to one of his meetings, tell him, in St. John’s 
street, yesterday, and saw a man under all the agitations 
and workings of a fanatic, who believed himself under 
the influence of some ‘inevitable presence.’ This cured 
me of quakerism; I love it in the books of Penn and 
Woolman, but I detest the vanity of a man thinking he 
speaks by the Spirit, when what he says an ordinary 
man might say without all that quaking and trembling. 
In the midst of his inspiration, and the effects of it wer 
most noisy, was handed into the midst of the meeting 
most terrible blackguard Wapping sailor; the poor mat, 
I believe, had rather have been in the hottest part of an 
engagement, for the congregation of broad-brims, to 
gether with the ravings of the prophet, were too much 
for his gravity, though I saw even he had delicacy 
enough not to laugh out. And the inspired gentleman, 
though his manner was so supernatural, yet neither 
talked nor professed to talk any thing more than good 
sober sense, common morality, with now and then a de- 
claration of not speaking for himself. Among other 
things, looking back to his childhood and early youth, he 
told the meeting what a graceless young dog he had 
been, that in his youth he had a good share of wit: 
reader, if thou hadst seen the gentleman, thou wouldst 
have sworn that it must indeed have been many years 
ago, for his rueful physiognomy would have scared away 
the playful goddess from the meeting, where he presided, 
for ever. A wit! a wit! what could he mean? Lloyd, 
it minded me of Falkland in the Rivals, ‘Am I full of 
wit and humour? No indeed you are not. Am I the 
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_WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


life and soul of every company I come into? ‘No, it 
cannot be said you are.’ That hard-faced gentleman, a 


wit! Why Nature wrote on his fanatic forehead fifty . 


years ago, ‘ Wit never comes, that comes toll.’ I should 
be as scandalised at a bon mot issuing from his oracle- 
looking mouth, as to see Cato go down a country-dance. 
God love you all. You are very good to submit to be 
pleased with reading my nothings. *Tis the privilege of 
friendship to talk nonsense, and to have nonsense re- 
spected. 


“ Yours ever, 


“C. Lama. 
“ Monday.” 
TO MR. COLERIDGE, 


“Your last letter was dated the 10th February: in it 
you promised to write again the next day. At least I 
did not expect so long, so unfriend-like a silence. There 
was a time, Col., when a remissness of this sort ina dear 
friend would have lain very heavy on my mind, but lat- 
terly I have been too familiar with neglect to feel much 
from the semblance of it. Yet, to suspect one’s self over- 
looked, and in the way to oblivion, is a feeling rather 
humbling; perhaps, as tending to self-mortification, nog 
unfavourable to the spiritual state. Still, as you meant 
to confer no benefit on the soul of your friend, you do 
not stand quite clear from the imputation of unkindliness 
(a word, by which I mean the diminutive of unkindness). 
And then David Hartley was unwell; and how is the 
small philosopher, the minute philosopher ? and David’s 
mother? Coleridge, I am not trifling, nor are these mat- 
ter-of-fact questions only. You are all very dear and 
precious to me; do what you will, Col., you may hurt 
me and vex me by your silence, but you cannot estrange 
my heart from you all. I cannot scatter friendships like 
chuck farthings, nor Jet them drop from mine hand like 
hour-glass sand. I have but two or three people in the 
world to whom I am more than indifferent, and I can’t 
afford to whistle them off to the winds. 

“ My sister has recovered from her illness. May that 
merciful God make tender my heart, and make me as 
thankful, as in my distress I was earnest, in my prayers. 
Congratulate me on an ever-present and never-alienable 
friend like her. And do, do insert, if you have not lost, 
my dedication. It will have lost half its value by coming 
so late. If you really are going on with that volume, I 
shall be enabled in a day or two to send you a short poem 
to insert. Now, do answer this. Friendship and acts 
of friendship, should be reciprocal, and free as the air; a 
friend should never be reduced to beg an alms of his fel- 
low. Yet I will beg an alms; I entreat you to write, 
and tell me all about poor L. L., and all of you. , 

“God love and preserve you all. 

#“C, Lams.” 


ad TO MR. COLERIDGE. 


“I stared with wild wonderment to see thy well- 
known hand again. It revived many a pleasing recol- 
lection of an epistolary intercourse, of late strangely sus- 
pended, once the pride of my life. Before I even opened 
thy letter, I figured to myself a sort of complacency 
which my little hoard at home would feel at receiving 
the new comer into the little drawer, where I keep my 
treasures of this kind. You have done well in writing 
tome. The little room (was it not a little one?) at the 
Salutation was already in the way of becoming a fading 
idea; it had begun to be classed in my memory with 
those ‘ wanderings with a fair-hair’d maid,’ in the recol- 
lection of which I feel I have no property. You press me, 
very kindly do you press me, to come to Stowey; obsta- 
cles, strong as death, prevent me at present; maybe I 
may be able to come before the year is out; believe me, 
1 will come as soon as I can, but I dread naming a pro- 
buble time. It depends on fifty things, besides the ex- 
pense, which is nothing. As to ——~, caprice may grant 
what caprice only refused, and it is no more hardship, 
rightly considered, to be dependent on him for pleasure, 
than to lie at the mercy of the rain and sunshine for the 
enjoyment of the holiday : in either case we are not to 
look for a suspension of the laws of nature. ‘Grill will 
be grill.’ Vide Spenser. 

*I could not but smile at the compromise you make 
with me for printing Lloyd’s poems first, but there are in 
nature, I fear, too many tendencies to envy and jealousy 
not to justify you in your apology. Yet, if any one is 
welcome to pre-eminence from me, it is Lloyd, for he 
would be the last to desire it. So, pray, let his name 
uniformly precede mine, for it would be treating me like 
a child to suppose it could give me pain. Yet, alas! I 
am not insusceptible of the bad passions. Thank God, I 
have the ingenuousness to be ashamed of them. I am 
dearly fond of Charles Lloyd; he is all goodness, and I 
have too much of the world in my composition to feel 
anyself thoroughly deserving of his friendship. 

“ Lloyd tells me that Sheridan put you upon writing 
your tragedy. I hope you are only Coleridgeising when 
you talk of finishing it in a few days, Shakspeare was 
amore modest man, but you best know your own power. 

“ Of my last poem you speak slightly; surely the longer 
stanzas were pretty tolerable ; at least there was one good 
line in it. 


“«Thick-shaded trees, with dark green leaf rich clad.” 


“To adopt your own expression, I call this a ‘rich’ 
line, a fine full line, And some others I thought even 
beautiful. Believe me, may little gentleman will feel 
some repugnance at riding behind the basket, tho’, I 
confess, in pretty good company. Your picture of idiocy, 
with the sugar-loaf head, is exquisite; but are you not too 
severe upon our more favoured brethren in fatuity? £ 
send you a trifling letter ; but you have only to think 
that I have been skimming the superficies of my mind, 
and found it only froth. Now, do write again; you can- 
not believe how I long and love always to hear about 
you. 

“ Yours, most affectionately, 


“ Monday night.” 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 

“ Did you seize the grand opportunity of seeing Kosci- 
usko while he was at Bristol? I never sawa hero; I 
wonder how they look. I have been reading a most 
curious romance-like work, called the Life of John Bun- 
cle, Esq. "Tis very interesting, and an extraordinary 
compound of all manner of subjects, from the depth of 
the ludicrous to the heights of sublime religious truth. 
There is much abstruse science in it above my cut, and 
an infinite fund of pleasantry. John Buncle isa famous 


ts Lame, 


fine man, formed in natare’s most eccentric hour. Tam 
ashamed of what I write. ButI have no topic to talk of. 
I see nobody ; and sit, amd read, or walk alone, and hear 
nothing. I am quite lost to conversation from disuse; 
and wut of the sphere of my little family, who, I am 
thankful, are dearer and dearer to me every day, I see 
_ no face that brightens up at my approach. My friends 

are at a distance (meaning Birmingham and Stowey); 
worldly hopes are at a low ebb with me, and unworldly 
thoughts are not yet familiarised to me, tho’ I oceasion- 
ally indulge in them, Still I feela calm not unlike con- 
tent, I think it is sometimes more akin to physical stu- 
pidity than to an heaven-flowing serenity and peace. 
What right have I to obtrade all this upon you? and 
what is such a letter to you? and, if I come to Stowey, 
what conversation can I furnish to compensate my 
friend for those stores of knowledge and of fancy; those 
delightful treasures of wisdom, which, I know, he will 
open to me. But it is better to give than to receive; and 
I was a very patient hearer, and docile scholar, in our 
winter evening meetings at Mr. May’s; was I not, Col.? 
What I have owed to thee, my heart can ne'er forget. 
* “God love you and yours. 

“Cc. L. 
“ Saturday.” 


At length the small volume containing the poems of 
Coleridge, Lloyd, and Lamb, was published by Mr. Cottle 
at Bristol. It excited little attention; but Lamb had the 
pleasure of seeing his dedication to his sister printed in 
good set form, afler his own fashion, and of witnessing 
the delight and pride with which she received it. This 
little book, now very scarce, had the following motto ex- 
pressive of Coleridge's feelings towards his associates :-— 
Duplex nobis vinculum, et amicitie et similivm junctar- 
umque Camenarum; quod utinam neque mors solvat, 
neque temporis longinquitas. Lamb's share of the work 
consists of eight sonnets ; four short fragments of blank 
verse, of which the Grandame is the principal; a poem, 
called the ‘Tomb of Douglas; some verses to Charles 
Lloyd; a Vision of Repentance; which are all pub- 
lished in the last edition of his poetical works, ex- 
cept one of the sonnets, which was addressed to Mrs. 
Siddons; and the Tomb of Douglas, which was 
justly omitted as commonplace and vapid. They only 
occupy twenty-cight duodecimo pages, within which 
space was comprised all that Lamb at this time had writ- 
ten which he deemed worth preserving. 

The following letter from Lamb to Coleridge seems to 
have béem written on receiving the first copy of the 
work, 


TO MR. COLERIDGE, 


“Tam sorry I cannot now relish your poetical present 
so thoroughly as I feel it deserves; but I do not the less 
thank Lloyd and you for it. 

“Before I offer, what alone I have to offer, a few ob- 
vious remarks on the poems you sent me, ¥ can but notice 
the odd cuincidence of two young men, in one age, ca- 
tolling their grandmothers. Love, what L. calls the 
‘feverish and romantic tie,’ hath too long domineered 
«over all the charities of home: the dear domestic ties of 
father, brother, husband. The amiable and benevolent 
Cowper has a beautiful in his * Task,)W—some 
natural and painful reflections on his deceased parents = 
and Hayley’s sweet lines to his mother are notoriously 
the best things he ever wrote. Cowper’s lines, some of 
them are 


“* How gladly would the man recall to life 
The boy's neglected site; a mother, too! 
That softer name, perhaps more giadly still, 
Might he demand them at the gates of death.’ 


“TI cannot but smile to see my granny so gayly decked 
forth: though, I think, whoever altered * thy’ praises to 
‘her’ praises: ‘thy’ humoured memory to ‘her’ ho- 
noured memory, did wrong—they best exprest my feel- 
ings. There isa pensive state of recollection, in which 
the mind is disposed to apostrophise the departed objects 
of its attachment; and, breaking loose from grammatical 
precision, changes from the first to the third, and from 
the third to the first person, just as the random fancy or 
the feeling directs. Among Lloyd's sonnets, 6th, 7th, 
8th, 9th, and 11th, are eminently beautiful. I think him 
too lavish of his expletives ; the do’s and dids, when they 
occur too often, bring a quaintness with them along with 
their simplicity, or rather air of antiquity, which the pa- 
trons of them seem desirous of conveying. 

* * * * * * 

“Another time I may notice more particularly Lloyd’s, 
Southey’s, Dermody’s Sonnets. I shrink from them 


judgment of things, too selfish for sympathy; and these 
ill-digested, meaningless remarks, I have imposed on my- 
self as a task, to lull reflection, as well as to show you I 
did not neglect reading your valuable present. Return 
my acknowledgments to Lloyd; you two seem to be 
about realising an Elysium upon earth, and, no doubt, I 
shall be happier. Take my best wishes, Remember me 
most affectionately to Mrs. C—, and give little David 
Hartley —God bless its little heart—a kiss for me. Bring 
him up to know the meaning of his Christian name, and 
what that: name (imposed wpon him) will demand of him. 
“God love you! 
“ Lams. 


“I write, for one thing, to say that I shall write no 
more till you send me word where you are, for you are 
80 800n to move. 


you very often. God bless you: continue to be my cor- 
respondent, and I will strive to fancy that this world is 
not ‘all barrenness,’” 


After several disappointments, occasioned by the state 
of business at the India House, Lamb achieved his long- 
checked wish of visiting Coleridge at Stowey, in com- 
pany with his sister, without whom he felt it almost a 
sin toenjoy any thing, Coleridge, shortly after, abandoned 
his scheme of a cottage life ; and, in the following year, 
left England for Germany. Lamb, however, was not 
now so lonely a8 when he wrote to Coleridge imploring 
his correspondence as the only comfort of his sorrows 
and labours; for, through the instrumentality of Cole- 
ridge, he was now rich in friends, Among them he 
marked George Dyer, the guileless and simple-hearted, 
whose Jove of learning was & passion, and who found, 
even in the forms of verse, objects of worship; Southey, 
in the young Vigour of his genius; and Wordsworth, the 
great regenerator of English poetry, preparing for his 


long contest with the glittering forms of inane phrase- 


now: my teasing lot makes me too confused fora clear | 


“My sister is pretty well, thank God. We think of | 


ology which had usurped the dominion of the, public 
mind, and with the cold mockeries of scorn with which 
their supremacy was defended. ‘ By those the beauty of 
his character was felt ; the original cast of his powers was 
appreciated; and his peculiar humour was detected and 
kindled into fitful life. 


CHAPTER IV. 
[1798.] 

Lamb's literary efforts and correspondence with Southey. 

In the year 1798, the blank verse of Lloyd and Lamb, 
which had been contained in the volume published in 
conjunction with Coleridge, was, with some additions by 
Lloyd, published in a thin duodecims, price 2s, 6d., under 
the title of “ Blank Verse, by Charles Lloyd and Charles 
Lamb.” This unpretending book was honoured by a 
brief and scornful notice in the catalogue of “ The 
Monthly Review,” in the small print of which the works 
of the poets who are now recognised as the greatest orna- 
ments of their age, and who have impressed it most deep- 
ly by their genius, were usually named to be dismissed 
with a sneer. After a contemptuous notice of “ The 
Mournful Muse” of Lloyd, Lamb receives his quietus in 
a line :—* Mr. Lamb, the joint author of this little volume, 
seems to be very properly associated with his plaintive , 
companion.”* 

In this year Lamb composed his prose tale, “ Rosa- 
mund Gray,” and published it in a volume of the same 
size and price with the last, under the title of “A Tale of 
Rosamund Gray and Old Blind Margaret,” which, hav- 
ing a semblance of story, sold much better than his 
poems, and added a few pounds to his slender income. 
This miniature romance is unique in English literature. 
It bears the impress of a recent perusal of ‘The Man of 
Feeling” and ‘ Julia de Roubigné;” and while on the 
one hand it wants the graphic force and delicate touches 
of Mackenzie, it is informed with deeper feeling, and 
breathes a diviner morality than the most charming of 
his tales. Lamb never possessed the faculty of construct- 
ing a plot either for drama or novel ; and while he luxuri- 
ated in the humour of Smollett, the wit of Fielding, or 
the solemn pathos of Richardson, he was not amused, but 
perplexed, by the attempt to tread the windings of story 
which conducts to their most exquisite passages through 
the maze of adventure. In his tale, nothing is made out 
with distinctness, except the rustic piety and grace uf the 
lovely girl and her venerable grandmother, which are 
pictured with such earnestness and simplicity as might 
beseem a fragment of the Book of Ruth. The villain 
who lays waste their humble joys isa murky phantom 
without individuality; the events are obscured by the 
haze of sentiment which hovers over them; and the nar- 
rative gives way to the reflections of the author, who is 
mingled with the persons of the tale in visionary confu- 
sion, and gives to it the character of a sweet but disturbed 
dream. It has an interest now beyond that of fiction ; 
for in it we may trace, “as in a glass darkly,” the cha- 
racteristics of the mind and heart of the author, at a time 
when a change was coming upon them. There are the 
dainty sense of beauty just weaned from its palpable ob- 
ject, and quivering over its lost images; feeling grown 
retrospective before its time, and tinging all things with © 
a strange solemnity ; hints of that craving after immedi- 
ate appliances which might give impulse to a harassed 
frame, and confidence to struggling fancy, and of that 
escape from the pressure of agony into fantastic mirth, 
which in after lite made Lamb a problem to a stranger, 
while they endeared him a thousand fold to those who 
really knew him. While the fulness of the religious 
sentiments, and the scriptural cast of the language, still 
partake of his early manhood ; the visit of the narrator of 
the tale to the churchyard where his parents lie buried, 
after his nerves had been strung for the endeavour by 
wine at the village inn, and the half-frantic jollity of his 
old heart-broken friend, (the lover of the tale) whom he 
met here, with the exquisite benignity of thought breath- 
ing through the whole, prophesy the delightful peculiari- 
ties and genial frailties of an after day. The reflections 
he makes on the eulogistic character of all the inscrip- 
tions, are drawn from his own childhood; for when a 
very little boy, walking with his sister in a churchyard, 
he suddenly asked her, “Mary, where do the naughty 
people lie?” 

“Rosamund Gray” remained unreviewed till August, 
1800, when it received the following notice in “ The 
Monthly Review’s” catalogue, the manufacturer of which 
was probably more tolerant of heterodox composition in 
prose than in verse:—“In the perusal of this pathetic 
and interesting story, the reader who has a mind capable 
of enjoying rational and moral sentiment, will feel much 
gratification, Mr. Lamb has here proved himself skilful, 
in touching the nicest feelings of the heart, and in afford- 
ing great pleasure to the imagination, by exhibiting 
events and situations which, in the hands of a writer less 
conversant with the springs and energies of the moral 
sense, would make a very ‘sorry jfigure’” While we 
acknowledge this scanty praise as a redeeming trait in 
the long series of critical absurdities, we cannot help ob- 
serving how curiously misplaced all the laudatory epi- 
thets are; the sentiment being profound and true, but not 
“rational,” and the “springs and energies of the moral 
sense” being substituted for a weakness which had a 
power of its own! - 

Lamb was introduced by Coleridge to Southey as early 
as the year 1795; but no intimacy ensued until he accom- 
panied Lloyd in the summer of 1797 to the little village 
of Burton, near Christ church in Hampshire, where 
Southey was then residing, and where they spent a fort- 
night as the poet’s guests. After Coleridge’s departure 
for Germany, in 1798, a correspondence began between 
Lamb and Southey, which continued through that and 
part of the following year;—Southey communicates to 
Lamb his Eclogues, which he was then preparing for the 
press, and Lamb repaying the confidence by submitting 
the products of his own leisure hours to his genial critic. 
If Southey did not, in all respects, compensate Lamb for 
the absence of his earlier friend, he excited in him a 
more entire and active intellectual sympathy; as the cha- 
racter of Southey’s mind bore more resemblance tu his 
own than that of Coleridge. In purity of thought; in 
the love of the minutest vestige of antiquity; in a certain 
primness of style bounding in the rich humour which - 
threatened to overflow it; they were nearly akin; both 
alike reverenced childhood, and both had preserved its 
best attributes unspotted from the world, If Lamb bowed 


‘to the genius ot Coleridge'with a fonder reverence, he | 
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felt more at homme with Southey; and avlthough he did 
not poor out the ixamost secrets of his seul in his letters 
to him as to Coleridge, he gave more s@epe to the “ first 


sprightly ranningss”” of his humorous faxacy. Here is the 


first of his freaks 


MR, SOUTHEY. 

“My tailor has Brought me home a mew coat lapelled, 
with a velvet collar. He assures me ewery body wears 
velvet collars mowz. Some are born fasshionable, some 
achieve fashion, others, like your Haumble servant, 
have fashion thrust upon them. The rogue has been 
making inroads aitherto by modest cegrees, foisting 
upon me an additional button, recomexending gailers, 
but tocome upom ame thusina fulltide of luxury, neither 
becomes him as a tailor or the ninth of a man. My 
meek gentleman was robbed the other day, coming with 
his wife and family in a one-horse shay #rom Hamstead ; 
the villains rifled Iaim of four guineas, sone shillings and 
half-pence, and a ‘bundle of customers” smeasures, which 
they swore were bank notes. They dich not shoot him, 
and when they rode off he addrest thexxa with profound 
gratitude, making a  congee: ‘Gentlermen, wish you 
good night, and we are very much obliged to you that 
you have not used us ill!’ And this is the cuckoo that 
has had the audacity to foist upon me ten bnttons ona 
side, and a blacks velvet collar. A cursed ninth of a 
scoundrel !” 

* * * * 

“When you write to Lloyd, he wishes his Jacobin cor- 

respondents to address him as Mr.C. L.. 


The following Yetter—yet richer im fun—bears date 
Saturday, July 28, 1798. In order to mxvacke its allusions 
intelligible, it is oxaly necessary to mention that Southey 
was then contemplating a calendar illustrative of the re- 
markable days of the year. 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 

“Iam ashamed that I have not thamsked you before 
this for the ‘Joara of Arc,’ but I did m@t know your ad- 
dress, and it did x20 occur to me to write through Cottle. 
The poem delighted me, and the notes amused me, but 
methinks she of INeeufchatel, in the print, Iholds her sword 
too ‘likea dancer.” I sent your notice to Phillips, par- 
ticularly requestixag an immediate insertion, but I sup- 
pose it came too late. I am sometimes curious to know 
what progress you snake in that same * Calendar,’ whether 
you insert the worthies and Whittiregton ; what you 
do or how you cara manage when two Saints meet and 
quarrel for precedency ; Martlemas, ancl Candlemas, and 
Christmas, are glorious themes for a ‘writer, like you, 
antiquity-bitten, ssemit with the love of boars’ heads and 
rosemary; but howe you can ennoble the Ist of April I 
know not. By the way,I hada thing to say, but a 
tain false modesty has hitherto prevented me: perhaps I 
can best communicate my wish by a hisat,—my birth-day 
is on the 10th of _E~ebruary, new style, buat if it interferes 
with any remarkable event, why rather than my country 
should lose her fame, I care not if E put my nativity 
back eleven days. Fine family patronage for your 
‘Calendar, ifthat old lady of prolifie memory were living, 
who lies (or lyes) iim some church in Leordon (saints for- 
give me, but I hawe forgot what churets), attesting that 
enormous legend of as many childrera as days in the 
yeat. I marvel impudence did grasp at a leap 
year. Three hamedred and sixty-five dedications, and all 
ina family—you sxaight spit in spirit @xa the oneness of 
Mecenas patronage ! 

“Samuel Taylor Coleridge, to the eternal regret of 
his native Devonshire, emigrates to W estphalia— Poor 
Lamb (these were his last words), if he wrants any know. 
ledge, he may apply to me’——in ordinary cases I 
thanked him. I nave an ‘Encyclopedia” at hand, but on 
such occasion as groing over to a Germaan university, I 
could not refrain from sending him the following propo- 
sitions, to be by Inism defended or oppagmed (or both) at 
Leipsic or Gotting-en. 

THESES QUADAM THEOLOGIC-2E. 
~ 1 


“ Whether God Loves a lying angel better than a true 

man ?” 

“Whether the archangel Urielcould mowingly affirm 

an untruth, and wv wether, ifhe could, he 

“ Whether homesty be an angelic virtue, or not rather 
belonging to that class of qualities whieIa the schoolmen 
term ‘virtutes mimus splendid, et hominis et terre nimis 
participes 

Iv. 

“ Whether the seraphim ardentes do not manifest their 
goodness by the of vision and theor zy ? and whether 
practice be not a sea b-celestial and merely Hauman virtue?” 

ve 

“ Whether the higher order of seraphizz illuminati ever 

sneer 2” 
VL 

“ Whether pure intelligences can lowe, or whether they 
can love any thing besides pure intellect 2” 

Vil. 

“Whether the beatific vision be any ting more or less 
than a perpetual representment to each individual angel 
of his own presexat attainments, and feature capabilities, 
something in the xxaanner of mortal lookimg-glasses 

Vill, 

“ Whether an * immortal and amenable soul’ may not 
come to be damn’ at last, and the mare never suspect it 
beforehand ?” 

“Samuel Taylor hath not deign’d axa answer; was it 
impertinent in me to avail myself of that offer'd source of 
knowledge ? 

“ Wishing Madoc may be born into tlre world with as 
splendid promise as the second birth, ox purification, of 
the Maid of Neufchatel,—I remain yours sincerely, 

“I hope Edith iss better; my kindest remembrances to 
her. You have a goood deal of trifling te forgive in this 
letter. Loveand respects to Cottle.” 

The two next fragments of letters to Southey illustrate 
strikingly the restless kindness and exquisite spirit of 
allowance in Lama b’s nature; .the first ara earnest pleading 
for a poor fellow wwhose distress actually haunted him ; 
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the second an affecting allusion to the real goodness of a 
wild untoward school-mate, and fine self-reproval—in this 
instance how unmerited!. - 

TO MR. SOUTHEY, 


* 


“ Dear Southey,—Your friend John May has formerly 


made kind offers to Lloyd of serving me in the India 
House, by the interest of his friend Sir Francis Baring. 
It is fiot likely that I shall ever put his goodness to the 
test on my own account, for my prospects are very com- 
fortable. But I know-a man, a young man, whom he 
could serve th h the same channel, and, I think, 
would be disposed to serve, if he were acquainted with his 
cases This poor fellow (whom I know just enough of 
to vouch for his strict integrity and worth) has lost two 
or three employments from illness, which he cannot re- 
gain; he was once insane, and, from the distressful un- 
certainty of his livelihood, has reason to apprehend a re- 
turn of that malady. He has been for some time depen- 
dent on a woman, whose lodger he formerly was, but who 
can ill afford to maintain him ; and I know that on Christ- 
mas night last he actually walked about the streets all 
night rather than accept of her bed, which she offered 
him, and offered herself to sleep in the kitchen ; and that, 
in consequence of that severe cold, he is labouring under 
a bilious disorder, besides a depression of spirits, which 
incapacitates him from exertion when he most needs it. 
For God’s sake, Southey, if it does not go against you to 
ask favours, do it now; ask it as for me; but do not do 
a violence to your feelings, because he does not know of 
this application, and will suffer no disappointment. What 
I meant to say was this,—there are in the India House 
what are called extra clerks, not on the establishment, like 
me, but employed in extra business, by-jobs; these get 
about £50 a year, or rather more, but never rise; a di- 
rector can put in at any time a young man in this office, 
and it.issby no means considered so great a favour as 
making an established clerk. gHe would think himself 
as rich as an emperor if he could get such a certain situ- 
ation; and be relieved from those disquietudes which, I 
do fear, may one day bring back his distemper. 

“ You know John May better than I do, but I know 
enough to believe that he is a good man; he did make 
me that offer I have mentioned, but you will perceive 
that such an offer cannot authorise me in applying for 
another person. 

“ But I cannot help writing to you on the subject, for 
the young man is perpetually before my eyes, and I shall 
feel it a crime not to strain all my petty interest to do 
him service, tho’ I put my own delicacy to the question 
by so doing. I have made one other unsuccessful at- 
tempt already; at all events, I will thank you to write, 


for I am tormented with anxiety. 
* * * * 
“ Poor ! ET am afraid the world, and the 


camp, and the university, have spoilt him amongst them. 
*Tis certain he had at one time a strong capacity of 
turning out something better. I knew him, and that not 
long since, when he had a most warm heart. I am 
ashamed of the indifference I have sometimes felt towards 
him. I think the devil is in one’s heart. I am under 
obligations to that man for the warmest friendship, and 
heartiest sympathy, even for an agony of sympathy ex- 
prest both by word, and deed, and tears for me, when I 
was in my greatest distress. But I have forgot that! as, 
I fear, he has nigh forgot the awful scenes which were 
before his eyes when he served the office of a comforter 
te me. No service was too mean or troublesome for him 
to perform. I can’t think what but the devil, ‘ that old 
spider, could have suck’d my heart so dry of its sense 
of all gratitude. If he does come in your way, Southey, 
fail not to tell him that I retain a most affectionate re- 
membrance of his old friendliness, and an earnest wish 
te resume of intercourse. In this {am serious. I can- 
not recommend him to your society, because I am afraid 
whether he be quite worthy of it. But I have no right 
to dismiss him from my regard. He was at one time, 
and in the worst ef times, my own familiar friend, and 
great comfort to me then. I have known him to play at 
cards with my father, meal times excepted, literally all 
day long, in loag days too, to save me from being teased 
by the old man, when I was not able to bear it. 

“ God bless him for it, and God bless you, Southey. 

“ Cc L.” 

Lamb new began to write the tragedy of John Wood- 
vil. His admiration of the dramatists of Elizabeth's age 
was yet young, and had seme ef the indiscretion of an 
early love; ‘but there was nothing affected in the antique 
cast of his language, or the frequent roughness of his 
verse. His delicate sense of beauty had found a conge- 
nial organ in fhe style which he tasted with rapture; 
and criticism gave him little encouragement to adapt it 
te the frigid insipidities of the time. “ My tragedy,” says 
he in the first letter to Southey, whieh alludes to the play, 
« will be a medley (f intend it to be a medley) of laugh- 
ter and teara, prose and verse; and, im some places, 
rhyme; songs, wit, pathos, humour; and, if possible, 
sublimity ;—at least, *tis not a fault ia my intention if 
it does not eomprehend most of these discordant atoms 
—Heaven send they dance not the dance of death!" In 
another letter he there introduces the delicious rhymed 
passage in the “ Forest Scene,” which Godwin, having 
aecidentally seen quoted, took for a choice fragment of 
an old dramatist,and went to Lamb to assist him in find- 
ing the author. 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 


# I just send you a few rhymes from my play, the 
only rhymes in it. A forest-liver giving an account of 
his amusements. 


* What sports have you in the forest ? 
Not many,—some few,—as thus, 
To see the sun to bed, and see him rise, 
Like some hot amourist with glowing eyes, 


Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound him : 
With all his fires and traveling glories round him : 
Sometimes the moon on soft nigh to rest, 


Like beauty nestling in a young man’s breast. 
And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence, while those lovers sleep : 
Sometimes outstretched in very idleness, 

ought duing, saying little, thinking less, 
‘To view the leaves, thin dancers 
Go eddying round; and small birds how they fare, 
‘When mother autumn fills their beaks with corn, 


Fileb’d from the careless Amalthea’s 


earth. 
‘To answer their small wants ; 
To viow the graceful deer come trooping by, 


Then pause, and gaze, then turn they know not why, 
Like bashful younkers in society ; - 
To mark the stracture of a plant or tree; 
And all fairthings of earth, how fair they be! 
ke. 


* T love to anticipate charges of unoriginality : the first 
line is almost Shakspeare’s ;— 
* To have my love to bed and to arise.’ 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
“I think there is a sweetness in the versification not 
unlike some rhymes in that exquisite play, and the last 
line but three is yours: 


That met the it how not why’ 
met the gaze, or turn’d it knew not why. 
Rosamund’s ist 

-“ T shall anticipate all my play, and have nothing to 
show you, An idea for Leviathan—Commentators on 
Job have been puzzled to find out a meaning for Levia- 
than,—’tis a whale, say some; a crocodile, say others. 
In my simple conjecture, Leviathan is neither more nor 
less than the lord mayor of London for the time being.” 

* * * * 


He seems also to have sent about this time the solemnly 
fantastic poem of the “ Witch,” as the following passage 
relates to one of its conceits : 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 

“ Your recipe for a Turk’s poison is invaluable, and 
truly Marlowish ... Lloyd objects to ‘ shutting up the | 
womb of his purse’ in my curse, (which, for a Christian 
witch in a Christian country is not too mild, I hope,) do 
you object? I think there is a strangeness in the idea, as 
well as ‘shaking the poor like snakes from his door,’ 
which suits the speaker. Witches illustrate, as fine ladies 
do, from their own familiar objects, and snakes and shut- 
ting up of wombs are in their way. I don’t know that 
this last charge has been before brought against ’em, nor 
either the sour milk or the mandrake babe ; but I affirm 
these be things a witch would do if she could.” 

Here is a specimen of Lamb’s criticism on Southey’s 
poetical communications. 

TO MR. SOUTHEY. 

“ I have read your Eclogue repeatedly, and cannot call 
it bald, or without interest; the cast of it, and the design 
are completely original, and may set people upon think- 
ing: it is as poetical as the subject requires, which asks 
no poetry; but it is defective in pathos. The woman’s 
own story is the tamest part of it—I should like you to 
remould that—it too much resembles the young maid’s 
history, both had been in service. Even the omission 
would not injure the poem; after the words ‘ growing 
wants,’ you might, not unconnectedly, introduce ‘ look 
at that little chub’ down to ‘ welcome one.’ And, de- 
cidedly, I would have you end it somehow thus, ‘ Give 
them at least this evening a good meal, (gives her money,) 
now, fare thee well: hereafter you have taught me to 
give sad meaning to the village-bells,’ &c. which would 
leave a stronger impression, (as well as more pleasingly 
recall the beginning of the Eclogue,) than the present 
commonplace reference to a better world, which the wo- 
man ‘ must have heard at church.’ I should like you too 
a good deal to enlarge the most striking part, as it might 
have been, of the peem— Is it idleness?’ &c. that affords 
a good field for dwelling on sickness, and inabilities, and 
old.age. And you might also a good deal enrich the 
piece with a picture of a country wedding: the woman 
might very well, in a transient fit of oblivion, dwell upon 
the ceremony and circumstances of her own nuptials six 
years ago, the snugness of the bridegroom, the feastings, 
the cheap merriment, the welcomings, and the secret en- 
vyings of the maidens—then dropping all this, recur to 
her present lot. I do not know that I can suggest any 
thing else, or that I have suggested any thing new or 
material. I shall be very glad to see some more poetry, 
though, I fear, your trouble in transcribing will be greater 
than the service my remarks may do them. 

“ Yours affectionately, 
“C. Lams. 

“ I cut my letter short because I am called off to busi- 

ness.” 

The following, of the same character, is further in- 
teresting, as tracing the origin of his “ Rosamund,” and 
exhibiting his young enthusiasm for the old English 


. drama, so nobly developed in his “ Specimens :”— 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. © 
* Dear Southey,—I thank you heartily for the Eclogue; 
it pleases me mightily, being so full of picture-work and 
circumstances. I find no fault in it, unless perhaps that 
Joanna’s rain is a ,catastrophe too trite: and this is not 
the first or second time you have clothed your indigna- 
tion, in verse, in a tale of ruined innocence. The old 
lady, spinning in the sun, I hope would not disdain to 
claim some kindred with old Margaret. I could almost 
wish you to vary some circumstances in the conclusion. 
A gentleman seducer has often been described in prose 
and verse ; what if you had accomplished Joanna’s ruin 
by the clumsy arts and rustic gifts of some country fel- 
low ? I am thinking, I believe, of the song, 
* An old woman clothed in gray, 
Whose daughter was charming and young, 
And she was deluded away 
By Roger’s false flattering tongue.’ 
A Roger-Lothario would be a novel character; I think 
you might paint him very well. You may think this a 
very silly suggestion, and so indeed it is; but, in good 
truth, nothing else but the first words of that foolish bal- 
lad put me. upon scribbling my ‘Rosamund.’ But I 
thank you heartily for the poem. Not having any thing 
of my own to send you in return,—though, to tell the 
truth, I am at work upon something, which, if I were to 
cut away and garble, perhaps I might send you an ex- 
tract or two that might not displease you ; but I will not 
do that; and whether it will come to any thing, I know 
not, for I am as slow as a Fleming painter when I com- 
any thing—I will crave leave to put down a few 
lines of old Christopher Marlow’s ; I take them from his 
tragedy, ‘The Jew of Malta.” The Jew is a famous 
character, quite out of nature; but, when we consider 
the terrible idea our simple ancestors had of a Jew, not 
more to be discommended for a certain discolouring (I 
think Addison calls it) than the witches and fairies of 
Marlow’s mighty successor. ‘The scene is betwixt 
Barabas, the Jew, and Ithamore, a Turkish captive, ex- 
posed to sale for a slave. 


BARABAS. 
(A precious rascal.) 
As for myself, I walk abroad a nights, 
walls: 


And kill sick people groaning un 
6 


Sometimes I go about, and poison wells; 

And now and then, to cherish Christian thieves, 

T am content to lose some of my crowns, 

That I may, walking in my gallery, 

See ’m go pinioned along by my door. 

Being young, I studied physic, and began 

To practise first upon the Italian : 

There I enriched the priests with burials, 

And always kept the sexton’s arms in use 
_ With digging graves, and ringing dead men’s knells ; 
And after that, was I an engineer, 
And in the wars *twixt France and Germany, 
Under pretence of serving Charles the Fifth, 
Slew friend and enemy with my stratageins. 
Then after that was I an usurer, § 
And with extorting, cozening, forfeiting, 
And tricks belonging unto brokery, 
I fill’d the jail with bankrupts in a year, 
And with young orphans planted hospitals, 
And every moon made some or other mad; 
And now and then one hang himself for grief, 
Pinning upon his breast a long great pod 
How I with interest had tormented him. 


(Now hear Ithamore, the other gentle nature.) 


ITHAMORE, 

(A comical dog.) 
Faith, master, and I have spent my time 
In setting Christian villages on fire, 
Chaining of eunuchs, binding galley slaves. 
One time I was an hostler in an inn, 
And in the night time secretly would I steal 
To travellers’ chambers, and there cut their throats. 
Once at Jerusalem, where the pilgrims kneel’d, 
I strewed powder on the marble stones, 
And therewithal their knees would rankle so, 
That I have laugh’d a good to see the cripples 
Go limping home to Christendom on stilts. 


BARABAS. 

Why, this is something—’ 

“ There is a mixture of the ludicrous and the terrible 
in these lines, brimful of genius and antique invention, 
that at first reminded me of your old description of cruel- 
ty in hell. 

* 


“Tam glad you have put me on the scent after old 
Quarles. If I do not put up those eulogies, and that 
shortly, say I am no true-nosed hound.” 


The following letters, which must have been written 
after a short interval, show a rapid change of opinion, 
very unusual with Lamb, (who stuck to his favourite 
books as he did to his friends,) as to the relative merits 
of the “ Emblems” of Wither and of Quarles :— 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 


“I perfectly accord with your opinion of old Wither; 
Quarles is a wittier writer, but Wither lays more hold of 
the heart. Quarles thinks of his audience when he lec. 
tares ; Wither soliloquises in company from a full heart. 
What wretched stuff are the ‘ Divine Fancies’ of Quarles ! 
Religion appears to him no longer valuable than it fur- 
nishes matter for quibbles and riddles; he turns God’s 
grace into wantonness. Wither is like an old friend, 
whose warm-heartedness and estimable qualities make 
us wish he possessed more genius, but at the same time 
make us willing to dispense with that want. I always 
love W., and sometimes admire Q. Still that portrait 
poem isa fine one; and the extract from ‘Shepherds’ 
Hunting’ places him in a starry height far above Quarles. 
If you wrote that review in ‘Crit. Rev.,’ I am sorry you 
are so sparing of praise to the Ancient Marinere,—so far 
from calling it as you do, with some wit, but more seve- 
rity,‘ A Dutch attempt,’ &c., I call it a right English 
attempt, and a successful one, to. dethrone German sub- 
limity. You have selected a passage fertile in unmean- 
ing miracles, but have passed by’fifty passages as miracu- 
lous as the miracles they celebrate. I never so deeply 
felt the pathetic, as in that part, 

‘A spring of love gush’d from my heart, 

And I bless’d them unaware’— 
It stung me into high pleasure through sufferings. Lloyd 
does not like it ; his head is too metaphysical, and your 
taste too correct ; at least I must allege something against 
you both, to excuse my own dotage— 

‘So lonely, *twas that God himself 

Scarce seemed there to be!!’, 
&e., &c. 


But you allow some elaborate beauties—you should have 
extracted ’em. ’The Ancient Marinere’ plays more tricks 
with the mind than that last poem, which is yet one of 
the finest written. But I am getting too dogmatical; 
and before I degenerate into abuse, I will conclude with 
assuring you that I am 

“ Sincerely yours, 


“C. Lams. 


“Tam going to meet Lloyd at Ware, on Saturday, to 
return on Sunday. Have you any commands or com- 
mendations to the metaphysician? I shall be very happy 
if you will dine or spend any time with me in your way 
through the great ugly city ; but I know you have other 
ties upon you in these parts. 

“Love and respects to Edith, and friendly remem- 
brances to Cottle.” 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 

“ Dear Southey,—I have at last been so fortunate as to 
pick up Wither’s Emblems for you, that ‘old book and 
quaint,’ as the brief author of Rosamund Gray hath it; 
it is in a most detestable state of preservation, and the 
cuts are of a fainter impression than I have seen. Some 
child, the curse of antiquaries and bane of bibliopical 
rarities, hath been dabbling in some of them with its 
paint and dirty fingers ; and, in particular, hath a little 
sullied the author’s own portraiture, which I think valu. 
able, as the poem that accompanies it is no common one, 
this last excepted; the Emblems are far inferior to old 
Quarles. I once told you otherwise, but I had not then 
read old Q. with attention. I have picked up, too, ano. 


. ther copy of Quarles for nine pence!!! © tempora! O 


lectoreg! so that if you have lost or parted with your 
own copy, say so, and I can furnish you, for you prize 
these things more than I do. You will be amused, I 
think, with honest Wither’s ‘Supersedeas to all them 
whose custom it is, without any deserving, to importune 
authors to give unto them their books.’ I am sorry ‘tis 
imperfect, as the lottery board annexed to it also is. Me- 
thinks you might modernise and elegantise this Super- 
sedeas, and place it in front of your Joan of Arc, as a 
gentle hint to Messrs, P ,&c. One of the hap- 
piest emblems, and comicalest cuts, is the owl and little 
chirpers, page 63. 


“Wishing you all amusement, which your true emblem. 
fancier can scarce fail to find in even bad emblems, I 
remain your caterer to command, 

Lame. 


“Love and respects to Edith. I hope she is well. 
How does your Calendar prosper ?” 

In this year, Mr. Cottle proposed to publish an annual 
volume of fugitive poetry by various hands, under the 
title of the * Annual Anthology ;” to which Coleridge 
and Southey were principal contributors, the first volume 
of which was published in the following year. To this 
little work Lamb contributed a short religious effusion 
in blank verse, entitled, “ Living without God in the 
World.” The following letter to Southey refers to this 
poem by its first words, “ Mystery of God,” and recurs 
to the rejected sonnet to his sister ; and alludes to an in. 
tention, afterwards cha , Of entitling the proposed 
collection “ 

TO MR. SOUTHEY. 

“T can have no objection to your printing ‘ Mystery 
of God’ with my name, and all due acknowledgments 
for the honour and favour of the communication; indeed, 
*tis a poem that can dishonour no name. Now, that is 
in the trae strain of modern modesto-vanitas, * * * 
But for the sonnet, I heartily wish it, as I thought it 
was, dead and forgotten. If the exact circumstances 
under which I wrote could be told, it would be an inte. 
resting sonnet ; but, to an indifferent and stranger reader, 
it must appear a very bald thing, certainly inadmissible 
in a compilation. I wish you could affix a different 
name to the volume; there is a contemptible book, a 
wretched assortment of vapid feelings, entitled Pratt’s 
Gleanings, which hath damn’d and impropriated the title 
for ever. Pray, think of some other. The gentleman 
is better known {better had he remained unknown) by 
an Ode to Benevolence, written and spoken for and at the 
annual dinner of the Humane Society, who walk in pro- 
cession once a year, with all the objects of their charity 
before them, to return God thanks for giving them such 
benevulent hearts.” 

* * * ® 

At this time Lamb’s most intimate associates were 
Lloyd and Jem White, the author of the Falstaff Letters. 
When Lloyd was in town, he and White lodged in the 
same house, and were fast friends, though no two men 
could be ‘more unlike, Lloyd having no drollery in his 
nature, and White nothing else. “ You will easily un- 
derstand,” observes Mr. Southey, in a letter with which 
he favoured the publisher, “ how Lamb could sympathise 
with both.” 

The literary association of Lamb with Coleridge and 
Southey drew down upon him the hostility of the young 
scorners of the “ Anti-jacobin,” who, luxuriating in boy- 
ish pride and aristocratic patronage, tussed the arrows of 
their wit against all charged with innovation, whether in 
politics or poetry, and cared little whom they wounded. 
No one could be more innocent than Lamb of political 
heresy; no one more strongly opposed to new theories 
in morality, which he always regarded with disgust ; 
and yet he not only shared in the injustice which accused 
his friends of the last, but was confounded in the charge 
of the first,—his only crime being that he had published 
a few poems deeply coloured witi religious enthusiasm, 
in conjunction with two other men of genius, who were 
dazzled by the glowing phantoms which the French re- 
volution had raised. ‘The very first number of the 
“ Anti-jacobin Magazine and Review” was adorned by a 
caricature of Gilray’s, in which Coleridge and Southey 
were introduced with asses’ heads, and Lloyd and Lamb 
as toad and frog. In the number for July appeared the 
well-known poem of the “ New Morality,” in which all 
the prominent objects of the hatred of these champions 
of religion and order were introduced as offering homage 
to Lepaux, a French charlatan—of whose existence 
Lamb had never even heard. 

“ Couriers and Stars, sedition’s evening host, 

Thou Morning Chronicle, and Morning Post, 
Whether ye make the ‘ Rights of Man’ your theme, 
Your country libel, and your God blaspheme, 

Or dirt or private worth and virtue throw, 

Still blasphemous or blackguard, praise Lepaux. 

And ye five other wand’ring bards, that move 

In sweet accord of harmony and love, 

C——dge and S—th—y, L—d, and L—b & Co., 
Tune all your mystic harps to praise Lepaux !” 

Not content with thus confounding persons of the 
most opposite opinions and the most various characters 
in one common libel, the party returned to the charge in 
the number for September, and thus denounced the young 
poets, in a parody on the “ Ode to the Passions,” under 
the title of “ The Anarchists.” 

“ Next H—Ic—ft vow'd in doleful tune, 
No more to fire a thankless age : 

Oblivion mark’d his labours for her own, 

Neglected from the press, and damn’d upon the stage. 
“See! faithful to their mighty dam, 
—dge, L—d, and L—b, 

In splay-foot madr og of love, 

Soft moaning like the widow'd dove, 

Pour, side by side, their sympathetic notes ; 

“ Of equal rights, and civic feasts, 
And tyrant kings, and knavish priests, 
Swift through the the tuneful mischief floats. 
“ And now to softer strains they struck the lyre, 
They sung the beetle or the mole, 
The dying kid, or ass’s foal, 

By cruel man permitted to expire.” 

These effusions have the palliation which the excess 
of sportive wit, impelled by youthful spirits and fostered 


. by the applause of the great, brings with it; but it will 


be difficult to palliate the coarse malignity of a passa 
in the prose department of the same work, in which th 
writer added to a statement that Mr. Coleridge was dis- 
honoured at Cambridge for preaching Deism: “Since 
then he has left his native country, commenced citizen 
of the world, left his poor children fatherless, and his 
wife destitute. Ez his disce, his friends Lamb and 
Southey.” It was surely rather too much even for par- 
tisans, when denouncing their political opponents as men 
who “dirt on private worth and virtue threw,” thus to 
slander two young men of the most exemplary charac- 
ter—one of an almost puritanical exactness of demeanour 
and conduct—and the other persevering in a life of noble 
self-sacrifice, chequered only by the frailties of a sweet 
nature, which endeared him even to those who were not 
admitted to the intimacy necessary to appreciate the 
touching example of his severer virtues ! 

If Lamb’s acquaintance with Coleridge and Southey 
procured for him the scorn of the more virulent of the 
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Anti-Jacobin party, he showed by his intimacy with an- 
other distinguished object of their animosity, that he 
was not solicitous to avert it. He was introduced by 
Mr. Coleridgé to one of the most remarkable persons of 
that stirring time—the author of “Caleb Williams,” and 
of the “Political Justice.’ The first meeting between 
Lamb and Godwin did not wear a promising aspect. 
Lamb grew warm as the conviviality of the evening ad- 
vanced, and indulged in some freaks of humour which 
had not been dreamed of in Godwin’s philosophy ; and 
the philosopher, forgetting the equanimity with which he 
usually looked on the vicissitudes of the world or the 
whist-table, broke into'an allusion to Gilray’s caricature, 
and asked,“ Mr. Lamb, are you both toud and frog?” 
Coleridge was apprehensive of a rupture; but calling 
the next morting on Lamb, he found Godwin seated at 
breakfast with him ; and an interchange of civilities and 
card-parties was established, which lasted through the 
life of Lamb, whom Godwin only survived a few months. 
Indifferent altogether to the politics of the age, Lamb 
could not help being struck with productions of its new- 


born energies, so remarkable as the works and the cha- 


racter of Godwin. He seemed to realise in himself what 
Wordsworth long afterwards described, “the central calm 
at the heart of all agitation.” Through the medium of 
his mind the stormy convulsions of society were seen 
“silent as in a picture.” Paradoxes the most daring 
wore the air of deliberate wisdom as he pronounced them. 
He foretold the future happiness of mankind, not with the 
inspiration of the poet, but with the grave and passionless 
voice of the oracle. ‘There was nothing better calculated 
at once to feed and to make steady the enthusiasm of 
youthful patriots than the high specalations in which he 
taught them to engage on the nature of social evils and 
the great destiny of his species. No one would have 
suspected the author of those wild theories which startled 
the wise and shocked the prudent, in the calm, gentle- 
manly person who rarely said any thing above the most 
gentle commonplace, and took interest in little beyond 
the whist-table. His peculiar opinions were entirely sub- 
servient to his love of letters. He thought any man who 
had written a book had attained a superiority over his 
fellows which placed him in another class, and could 


scarcely understand other distinctions. Of all his works 


Lamb liked his “ Essay on Sepulchres” the best—a short 
development of a scheme for preserving in one place the 
memory of all great writers deceased, and assigning to 
each his proper station,—quite chimerical in itself, but 
accompanied with solemn and touching musings on life 
and death and fame, embodied in a style of singular re- 
finement and beauty. 


CHAPTER V. 
[1799,1800.] 


LETTERS TO SOUTHEY, COLERIDGE, MANNING, AND WORDS- 
WORTH. 


The year 1799 found Lamb engaged during his leisure 
hours in completing his tragedy of John Woodvil, which 
seems to have been finished about Christmas, and trans- 
mitted to Mr. Kemble. Like all young authors, who are 
fascinated by the splendour of theatrical representation, 
he longed to see his conceptions embodied on the stage, 
and to receive his immediate reward in the sympathy of 
a crowd of excited spectators. The hope was vain ;— 
but it cheered him in many a lonely hour, and inspired 
him to write when exhausted with the business of the 
day, and when the less powerful stimulus of the press 
would have been insufficient to rouse him. In the mean 
time he continued to correspond with Mr. Southey, to 
send him portions of his play, and to reciprocate criti- 
cisms with him. The following three letters, addressed 
to Mr. Southey in the spring of this year, require no 
commentary. 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 
* * * 

“Tam to blame for not writing to you before on my 
own account ; but I know you can dispense with the ex- 
pressions of gratitude, or I should have thanked you be- 
fore fur all May’s kindness. He has liberally supplied 
the person I spoke to you of with money, and had pro- 
cured him a situation jast after himself had lighted upon 
a similar one, and engaged too far to recede. But May’s 
kindness was the same, and my thanks to you and him 
are the same. May went about on this business as if it 
had been his own. But you knew John May before this, 
so I will be silent. 

“Tshali be very glad to hear from you, when conve- 
nient. I do not know how your Calendar and other af- 
fairs thrive; but, above all, I have not heard a great 
while of your Madoc—the opus magnum. I would wil- 
lingly send you something to give a value to this letter: 
but I have only one slight passage to send you, scarce 
worth the sending, which I want to edge in some where 
into my play, which, by the way, hath not received the 
addition of ten lines, besides, since Isaw you. A father, 
old Walter Woodvil, (the witch’s rrorxce) relates this of 
his son John, who ‘ fought in adverse armies,’ being a 
royalist, and his father a parliamentary man. 


*I saw him in the day of Worcester fight, 
Whither he came at twice seven years, 
Under the discipline of the Lord Falkland, 

His uncle by the mother’s side, 
ho gave his youthful politics a bent 
Quite from the principles of his father’s house ;) 
There did I see this valiant Lamb of Mars, 
This sprig of honour, this unbearded John, 
This veteran in green years, this sprout, this Woodvil, 
(With dreadless ease guiding a fire-hot steed, 
hich seemed to scorn the manage of a boy,) 
rick forth with such a mirth into the field, 
To mingle rivalship and acts of war 
Even with the sinewy masters of the art,— 
You would have thought the work of blood had been 
A play-game merely, and the rabid Mars 
put his harmful hostile nature off, — 

To instruct raw youth in images of war, 
And practice of the unedged player's foils. 
The rough fanatic and blood practised soldiery, 
Seeing such hope and virtue in the boy, 
Disclosed their ranks to let him pass unhurt, 
Checking their swords’ uncivil injuries, 
As loth to mar that curious workmanship 
Of Valour’s beauty portrayed in his face.’ 


“Lloyd objects to‘ portrayed in his face;’ do you? 
I like the line. 

“TI shall clap this in some where. I think there is a 
spirit through the lines; perhaps the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
owe their origin to Shakspeare, though no image is bor- 
rowed. He says in Henry the Fourth— 


‘This infant Hotspur, 
Mars in swathing clothes,’ pen 
But pray did Lord Falkland die before Worcester fight ? 
In that case I must make bold to unclify some other no- 
bleman. 

“ Kind love and respects to Edith. 

Lams.” 
* * 
TO MR. SOUTHEY. 

“I am_ hugely pleased with your ‘Spider,’ ‘ your old 
free-mason,’ as you call him. The three first stanzas are 
delicious; they seem to me a compound of Burns and 
old Quarles, those kind of homestrokes, where more is 
felt than strikes the ear ; a terseness, a jocular pathos, 
which makes one feel in laughter. The measure, too, is 
novel and pleasing. I could almost wonder Rob. Burns, 
in his lifetime, never stumbled upon it. The fourth 
stanza is less striking, as being less original. The fifth 
falls off. It has no felicity of phrase, no old-fashioned 
phrase or feeling. 


“Young hopes, and love's delightful dreams,’ 


savour neither of Burns nor Quarles; they seem more 
like shreds of many a modern sentimental sonnet. The 
last stanza hath nothing striking in it, if I except the two 
concluding lines, which are Burns all over. I wish, if 
you concur with me, these things could be looked to. I am 
sure this is a kind of writing, which comes tenfold bet- 
ter recommended to the heart, comes there more like a 
neighbour or familiar, than thousands of Hamnels and 
Zillahs and Madelons. I beg you will send me the 
“ Holly-tree,’ if it at all resemble this, for it must please me. 
I have never seen it. I love this sort of poems, that open 
a new intercourse with the most despised of the animal 
and insect race. I think this vein may be further opened. 
Peter Pindar hath very prettily apostrophised a fly ; 
Burns hath his mouse and his louse ; Coleridge less suc- 
cessfully hath made overtures of intimacy to a jackass, 
therein only following, at unresembling distance, Sterne 
and greater Cervantes. Besides these, I know of no 
other examples of breaking down the partition between us 
and our ‘ poor earth-born companions. It is sometimes 
revolting to be put in a track of feeling by other people, 
not one’s own immediate thoughts, else I would persuade 
you, if I could, I am in earnest, to commence a series of 
these animal poems, which might have a tendency to 
rescue some poor creatures from the antipathy of man- 
kind. Some thoughts come across me ; for instance—to 
a rat, to a toad, to a cockchafer, to a mole—people bake 
moles alive by a slow oven-fire to cure consumption— 
rats are, indeed, the most despised and contemptible part 
of God’s earth. I killed a rat the other day by punching 
him to pieces, and feel a weight of blood upon me to this 
hour. Toads, you know, are made to fly, and tumble 
down and crush all to pieces. Cockchafers are old sport; 
then again to a worm, with an apostruphe to anglers, 
those patient tyrants, meek inflictors of pangs intolerable, 
cool devils; to an owl; to all snakes, with an apology 
for their pvison ; to a cat in boots or bladders. Your 
own fancy, if it takes a fancy to these hints, will suggest 
many more. A series of such poems, suppose them ac- 
cooks roasting lobsters, fishmongers crimping skates, 
&c., &c., would take excessively. I will willingly enter 
into a partnership in the plan with you: I think my 
heart and soul would go with it too—at least, give it a 
thought. My plan is but this minute come into my head; 
but it strikes me instantaneously as something new, good, 
and useful, full of pleasure, and full of moral. If old 
Quarles and Wither could live again, we would invite 


them into our firm. Burns hath done his part. 
* > * * 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 

“ Dear Southey,—I have received your little volume, 
for which I thank you, though I do not entirely approve 
of this sort of intercourse, where the presents are all on 
one side. I have read the last Eclogue again with great 
pleasure. It hath gained considerably by abridgement, 
and now [ think it wants nothing but enlargement. You 
will call this one of tyrant Procustes’ criticisms, to cut 
and pull\so to his own standard ; but the old lady is so 
great a favourite with me, I want to hear more of her; 
and of * Joanna’ you have given us still less. But the 
picture of the rustics leaning over the bridge, and the 
old lady traveling abroad on summer evening to see her 
garden watered, are images so new and true, that I de- 
cidedly prefer this ‘Ruined Cottage’ to any poem in the 
book. Indeed I think it the only one that will bear com- 
parison with your ‘Hymn to the Penates,’ in a former 
volume. 

“ I compare dissimilar things, as one would a rose and 
a star, for the pleasure they give us, or as a child soon 
learns to choose between a cake and a rattle; for dis- 
sitnilars have mostly some points of comparison. The 
next best poem, I think, is the first Eclogue ; ’tis very 
complete, and abounding in little pictures and realities. 
The remainder Eclogues, excepting only the ‘ Funeral,’ 
I do not greatly admire. I miss one, whick had at least 
as good'a title to publication as the * Witch,’ or the ‘ Sail- 
or’s mother. You call’d it the * Last of the Family, 
The ‘ Old Woman of Berkely,’ comes next; in some hu- 
mours I would give it the preference above any. But 
who the devil is Matthew of Westminster? You are as 
familiar with these antiquated monastics, as Swedenborg, 


’ or, as his followers affect to call him, the Baron, with his 


invisibles. But you have raised a very comic effect out 
of the true narrative of Matthew of Westminster. "Tis 
surprising with how little addition you have been able to 
convert, with so little alteration, his incidents, meant for 
terror, into circumstances and food for spleen. The Pa- 
rody is not so successful ; it has one famous line, indeed, 
which conveys the finest death-bed scene I ever met with. 
‘ The doctor whisper’d the nurse, and the surgeon knew 
what he said ;’ 
But the offering the bribe three times bears not the 
slightest analogy or proportion to the fiendish noises 
three times heard! In ‘ Jaspar,’ the circumstance of the 
great light is very affecting. But I had heard you men. 
tion it before. The ‘Rose’ is the only insipid piece in 
the volume; it hath neither thorns nor sweetness; and, 
besides, sets all chronology and probability at defiance. 
“*Cousin Margaret,’ you know, I like. The allusions 
to the Pilgrim's Progress are particularly happy, and 
harmonise tacitly and delicately with old cousins and 
aunts. To familiar faces we do associate familiar scenes, 
and accustomed objects; but what hath Apolidon and 
his sea nymphs to do in these affairs? Apollyon I could 
have borne, tho’ he stands for the devil, but who is Apo- 
7 


lidon ?_ I think you are too apt tu conclude faintly, with 
some cold moral, as in the end of the poem call’d ‘ The 
Victory’— 

‘Be thou her comforter, who urt the widow’s friend ;’ 


a single commonplace line of comfort, which bears no 
proportion in weight or number.to the many lines which 
describe suffering. This is to convert religion into me- 
diocre feelings, which should burn, and glow, and tremble. 
A moral should be wrought into the body and soul, the 
matter and tendency, of a poem, not tagg’d to the end, 
like a ‘God send the good ship into harbour,’ at the con- 
clusion of our bills of lading. The finishing of the 
‘Sailor’ is also imperfect. Any dissenting minister may 
say and do as much. Mee 

“These remarks, I know, are crude and unwrought, 
but I do not lay claim to much accurate thinking. I 
never judge system-wise of things, but fasten often upon 
particulars. After all, there is a great deal in the book 
that I must, for time, leave unmentioned, to deserve my | 
thanks for its own sake, as well as for the friendly re- 
membrances iimplied in the gift. I again return you 
my thanks. 

“Pray present my love to Edith. 
“CL.” 
(To be continued.) 


REVIEW. 

The City of the Sultan; and Domestic Manners of the 
Turks in 1836.* By Miss Parpor, Author of “ Traits 
and Traditions of Portugal.” 2 vols. 8vo. London : 
Colburn. 1837. 


Remembering how much was brought to light of the 
manners of the Turks, by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
who was the first, indeed, to introduce the English pub- 
lic to their harems, it was with no ordinary degree of 
anticipated pleasure that we opened the volumes of 
another female explorer and observer, who, with enthu- 
siastic ardour, sped to the “ City of the Sultan,” resolved, 
at all hazards, not to return till she had penetrated among 
the mysteries of its veiled population. Numberless have 


_ been the books that have been written of late years re- 


lating to Turkey and Constantinople, by the hardier sex, 
who, every one must know, cannot possibly have access 
to those domestic and social scenes, where luxury and 
indolence alone seem to reign. Since the period when 
Lady Mary wrote, there have only been random and un- 
certain glances obtained by British travellers of the 
secrecies referred to ; it might be expected, therefore, that 
in the work of the present fair adventurer, much to excite 
our wonder, and much to satisfy our curiosity, would ap- 
pear. Even although when the former celebrated writer 
made the domestic manners of the Turks the subject of 
her publications, she had left nothing unexamined and 
undescribed, the revolutions and transitions which 
Turkish society and the Ottoman empire have since that 
period been undergoing, cannot but have left some traces 
or obliterations in the private habits of the people, and in 
their modes of thinking. The author therefore who 
should obtain the privilege of witnessing the present con- 
dition of their harems, independently of the more patent 
characteristics of the nation, ought to afford to Christen- 
dom some important indices of the existing and passing 
forms of feeling and practice as they obtain in Stamboul. 

Miss Pardoe’s volumes on a number of interesting 
points throw a considerable light ; and contain much that 
is amusing and curious, while the spirit and determina- 
tion with which the writer pursued her researches, and 
the vigilance with which she employed her eyes and her 
pen cannot be too highly admired. We suspect that few 
of the erratic lords of the creation would have adven- 
tured so boldly as this lady sometimes did, even although 
their ambition to appear in print had been as engrossing 
as it generally is. But not to detain our readers longer 
on the threshold, we are off with Miss Pardoe to the city 
of mosques. 

Our traveller arrived in Constantinople in the Decem- 
ber of 1835, and lost no time in throwing herself among 
the veiled portion of its inhabitants, amid the piled up 
luxuries of duvet and embroidery, establishing herself 
familiarly on the satin cushions, with her feet doubled 
under her dda Turque. The habits of the occupiers of 
the harem are described as the most inactive, voluptuous, 
yet gentle, that any ignorant creatures can cherish. The 
only exception to their luxurious indolence, or mode of 
existence, which may be likened to that of a gorgeously 
dressed waxen dull, consists in their early rising ; but if 
ever this promising circumstance looked ridiculous and 
absurd, it is in the case of these uneducated triflers who 
only by this semblance of husbanding time to advantage, 


add to the prolonged ennui of the dreary day, since their / 


waking hours are entirely spent in dressing themselves, 
in varying the position of their ornaments, in the bath, 
or in sleep. This latter solace, Miss Pardoe says, is “ as 
entirely at their beck, as a draught of water; in winter 
they have but to nestle under the coverings of the tan- 
dour; or in summer, to bury themselves among their 
cushions, and in five minutes they are in the land of 
dreams.” Indeed, it is added, they frequently engage 
their guests to take a nap with the same sang froid with 
which an European lady would invite her visiters to take 
a walk. But the observation follows—that habits of in- 
dustry have begun to make their way, even into the ha- 
rem; thus intimating that the changes without have 
reached the seclusions of domestic life—utter idleness 
being no longer a necessary attribute to the high-bred 
Turkish female. 

We cannot present a more luxurious picture of these 
indolent females than is to be found in Miss Pardoe’s bath 
scene. 

“ Having passed through a small entrance-court, we 
entered an extensive hall, paved with white marble, and 
surrounded by a double tier of projecting galleries, sup- 
ported by pillars; the lower range being raised about 
three feet from the floor. These galleries were covered 
with rich carpets, or ‘mattrasses, overlaid with chintz or 
crimson shag, and crowded with cushions; the spaces 
between the pillars were slightly partitioned off to the 
height of a few inches; and, when we entered, the whole 
of the boxes, if I_ may so call them, were occupied, save 
the one which had been reserved for us. 

‘« In the centre of the hall, a large and handsome foun- 
tain of white marble, pouring its waters into four ample 
scallop shells, whence they fell again into a large basin 
with the prettiest and most soothing sound imaginable, 
was surrounded by four sofas of the same material, on 


* Now republishing in Waldie’s Select Circulating Li- 
brary,—London price, $10, Waldie’s, 50 cents | 


one of which, a young and lovely woman lay pillowed 
on several costly ome nursing her infant. 

_“ When I had established myself comfortably among 
my cushione, I found plenty of amusement for the first 


half hour in looking about me; and a more singular 


scene I never beheld. On the left hand of the door of 
entrance, sat the proprietress of the baths, a beautiful 
woman of abont forty, in a dark turban, and a strai 
dress of flowered cotton, girt round the waist witha, 
cachemire shaw]; her chemisette of silk gauze was richly 
trimmed—her gold snoff-box lay on the sofa beside her 
—her amber-headed pipe rested against a cushign—and 
she was amusing herself by winding silk from a small. 
ebony distaff, and taking a prominent part in the conver- 
sation ; while immediately behind her squatted a negro 
slave-girl of twelve or thirteen years of age, grinning from 
ear to ear, and rolling the whites of her large eyes in ex- 
tasy at all that was going forward. x 

“ The boxes the oddest appearance in the 
the had returned from the bath. 
ing-hall, and were reclining luxuriously upon their sofas, 
rolled from head to foot int fine white li cite many in- 
stances embroidered and ‘fringed with gold, with their 
fine hair falling about their shoulders, which their slaves, 
not quite so closely covered as their mistresses, were dry- 
ing, combing, perfuming, and plaiting, with the greatest 
care. Others were preparing for the bath, and laying 
aside their dresses, or rather suffering them to be laid 
aside, for few of them extended a hand to assist them. 
selves—whilst the latest comers were removing their 
yashmacs and cloaks and exchanging greetings with their 
acquaintance. 

“ As I had previously resolved to visit every part of the 
establishment, I followed the example of my companion, 
who had already undergone the fatigue of an oriental 
bath, and exchanged my morning dress for a linen a 
per, and loosened my hair: and then, conducted by 
Greek waiting-maid who had accompanied me, I walked 
bare-fuoted across the cold marble floor to a door. at the 
opposite extremity of the hall, and, on crossing the 
threshold, found myself in the cooling-room, where groups 
of ladies were sitting, or lying listlessly on their sofas, 
enveloped in their white linen wrappers, or preparing for 
their return to the colder region whence I had just made 
my escape. 

“ This second room was filled with bet. sie, ngs 
deed, most oppressively so; but I soon discove! at it 
was, nevertheless, a cooling-room; when, after having 
traversed it, and dipped my feet some half dozen times in 
the little channels of warm water that intersected the 
floor, I entered the great bathing-place of the establish- 
ment—the extensive octagon hall in which all those who 
do not choose, or who cannot afford, to pay for a separate 
apartment, avail themselves, as they find opportunities, of 
the eight fountains which it contains. 

“ For the first few moments, I was bewildered; the 
heavy, dense, sulphureous vapour that filled the place, and 
almost suffocated me—the wild, shrill cries of the slaves 
pealing through the reverberating domes of the bathing- 
halls, enough to awaken the very marble with which they 
were lined—the subdued laughter, and whispered con- 
versation of their mistresses, murmuring along in an un- 
der-current of sound—the sight of nearly three hundred 
women only partially dressed, and that in fine linen so 
perfectly saturated with vapour, that it revealed the whole 
outline of the figuare—the busy slaves, passing and repass- 
ing, naked from the waist upwards, and with their arms 
folded upon their bosoms, balancing on their heads piles 
of fringed or embroidered napkins—groups of lovely girls, 
laughing, chatting, and refreshing themselves with sweet- 
meats, sherbet, and lemonade—parties of playful children, 
apparently quite indifferent to the dense atmosphere 
which made me strag7le for breath—and, to crown all, 
the sudden bursting forth of a chorus of voices into one 


of the wildest and shrillest of Turkish melodies, that was — 


caught up and flung back by the echoes of the vast hall, 
making a din worthy of a saturnalia of demons—all com- 


. bined to form a picture, like the illusory semblance of a 


phantasmagoria, almost leaving me in doubt whether that 
on which I looked were indeed reality, or the mere crea- 
tion of a distempered brain.” 


This leads us to note some other traits of Turkish 


manners and superstitious observances. High and low 


have a deeply seated and constant dread of the evil eye, 
against which they use charms of various kinds, one of 
the most potent of these being garlic. A blue eye is al- 
most synonymous with one that is evil—the evil orb be- 
ing supposed to have that colour. Even the sultan has 
to be protected, during his state progresses through the 
capital, against. such dangerous influences. We were 
hardly prepared to hear that the present emperor could 
be so foolish as to have lately published a firman, which 
prohibits the women from looking earnestly at him as he 
passes them, on the pain of subjecting their husbands or 
brothers to the bastinado! Whether this ordinance he 
really meant as a protective measure against evil eyes, or 
as a cloak for some politic end, we know not; but, cer- 
tainly, according to its palpable meaning it disparages the 
opinion that has very generally been formed of Sultan 
Mahmoud’s superiority to weak prejudices. Indeed, if 
Miss Pardoe has been correctly informed, that monarch 
entertains not a few most ridiculous feelings of vanity 
and pride. She says that every thing has to be done to 
prevent him from thinking he can ever grow old or die. 
He not only paints himself white and red, and is a * thing 
of shreds and patches,” that he may obtain the admira- 
tion and flattery of the ladies of the seraglio, but every 
officer of the household stains his hair and beard, and 
“uses all the means with which art or invention can 
supply him, in order that no intrusive symptom of age 
or decay may shock the nerves and awaken, the regrets 
of his lord and cotemporary ; the faded beauties of the 
seraglio are removed from his sight, the past is seldom 
adverted to, and the future is considered as his sure and 
undoubted heritage.” 

Miss Pardoe declares that the sultan has still much to 
do before he cun even render hia troops soldierlike. 
“They are dirty, slouching, and awkward; tread in- 
wards from their habit of sitting upon their feet, and 
march as though they were dragging their slippers after 
them.” It cannot be said truly, we believe, that he has 
not effected great ehanges with regard to that branch of 
his government which concerns his military and warlike 
forces. But the taste and the tact of a nation can never 
be simultaneously revolutionised by a monarch’s fiat, as 
the observation just quotéd shows. At the same time all 
is not tame or ridiculous in Sultan Mahmoud’s parades. 
Our next extract will fully equal the most dazzling con- 
ceptions which strangers have formed of Eastern pomp 
and imposing splendour. 

“I was still gazing at these lovely women, when @ 
party of about thirty field-officers passed the carriage, on 
their way to their places near the door of the mosque, at 
which the sultan was to enter. They were all similarly 
attired in surtout coats of Spanish brown, gathered im 


large folds at the back of the waist, and buttoned 


neath a cloth strap; a very common bio 
among the Turks; and wore sword. 
dered with gold. Many among them ¥ 
stoutest men I ever saw. 
“In about five minutes after 
horses of the sultan; and these formed 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


ments, and gave a bias to the whole. Here hé found a 
happy home, affectionate parents, and a sfster’.who 
watched over bim to the last hour uf his existence (God 
be with her!) with the tenderest solicitude ; and here he 
had access to the library of Mr, Salt, one of the benchers, 
to whose’memory his pen has given in retarn for this and 
greater favoure—I do not think it extravagant to say— 
immortality. To use his own language, ‘Here he was 
tumbled into a spacious closet of good old English read- 
ing, where he browsed at will upon that fair and whole- 
some pasturage.’ He applied these words to his sister ; 
bat there is nd doubt they ‘ browsed’ together ; they had 
walked hand in hand from a time ‘ extending beyond the 
period of their memory.’ ” 

When Lamb quitted school, he was in the lower divi- 
sion of the second class—which in the language of the 
school is termed “ being in Greek, but not Deputy Gre.. 
cian.” He had read Virgil, Sallust, Terence, selections 
from Lucian’s Dialogues, and Xenophon; and had evinced 
considerable skill in the niceties of Latin composition, 
both in prose and verse. His docility and aptitude for 
‘the attainment of classical knowledge would have ensured 
‘him an exhibition; but to this the impediment in his 
‘speech proved an insuperable obstacle. The exhibitions 
‘were given under the implied, if not expressed condition 
of entering into the church; the whole course of educa- 
tion was preparatory to that end; and therefore Lamb, 
who was unfitted by nature for the clerical profession, 
“was not adopted into the class which led to it ; and quit- 
‘ted school to pursue the uncongenial labour of the “ desk’s 
‘dull wood.” To this apparently hard lot he submitted 

' with cheerfulness, and saw his schoolfellows of his own 

“‘sttading depart, one after another, for the university 

“without a murmur. This acquiescence in his different 
fortune must have been a hard trial for the sweetness 
~ of his disposition ; as he always, in after life, regarded 
the ancient seats of learning with the fondness of one 
who had been hardly divorced from them. He delighted, 
when other duties did not hinder, to pass his vacations in 
their neighbourhood, and indulge in that fancied associa- 
‘tion with them which he has so beautifully mirrored in 
his “Sonnet written at Cambridge.”* What worldly 
success can, indeed, ever compensate for the want of 
timely nurture beneath the shade of one of these vene- 
rable institutions—for the sense of antiquity shading, 
not checking, the joyous impulses of opening manhood 
—for the refinement and the grace there interfused into 


the long labour of ambitious stady—for young friendships © 


consecrated by the associations of long past time; and 
‘for liberal emulation, crowned by success restrained from 
ungenerous and selfish pride by palpable symbols of the 
genius and the learning of ages ? 

' On the 23d November, 1789, Lamb finally quitted 
Christ’s Hospital for the abode of his parents, who still re- 
sided in the Temple. At first he was employed in the 
South Sea House, under his brother John; but, on 5th 
‘April, 1792, he obtained an appointment in the account- 
ant’s office of the East India Company. His salary, 
though then small, was a welcome addition to the scanty 
means of his parents; who now were unable, by their 
own exertions, to increase it, his mother being in ill 
health, which confined her to her bed, and his father 
sinking into dotage. On their comfort, however, this, 
and what was more precious to him, his little leisure, 
were freely bestowed ; and his recreations were confined 
to a delightful visit to the two-shilling gallery of the thea- 
tre, in company with his sister, and an oceasional supper 
‘with some of his schoolmates, when in town, from Cam- 
bridge. On one of these latter occasions he obtained the 
appellation of Guy, by which he was always called among 
them ; but of which few of his late friends heard til! after 
his death. “ In the first year of his clerkship,” says Mr. 
Le Grice, in the communication with which he favoured 
me, “ Lamb spent the evening of the 5th November with 
some of his former schoolfellows, who, being amused with 
the particularly large and flapping brim of his round hat, 
pinned it up on the sides in the form of a cocked-hat. 
Lamb made no alteration in it, but walked home in his 
usual sauntering gait towards the Temple. As he was 
going down Ludgate-hill, some gay young men, who 
seemed not to have passed the London Tavern without 
resting, exclaimed ‘the veritable Guy!—no man of 
straw!’ and with this exclamation they took him up, 
making a chair with their arms, carried him, seated him 
‘on a post in St. Paul’s-churchyard, and there left him. 
This story Lamb told so seriously that the truth of it 
was never doubted. He wore his three-cornered hat 


many evenings, and retained the name of Guy ever after. _ 


Like Nym, he quietly sympathised ia the fun, and 
seemed to say, ‘that was the humour of it.” A clergy- 
man ofithe city lately wrote to me,‘ I have no recollec- 
tion of Lamb. There was a gentleman called Guy, to 
whom you once introduced me, and with whom I have 
occasionally interchanged nods for more than thirty 
years; but how is it that I never met Mr. Lamb? If I 
was introduced to him, I wonder that we never came in 


' eontaet during my residence for ten years in Edmonton.’ 


with in black letter) to Master Se. 


Inmagine this gentleman's surprise when I informed him 
that his nods to Mr. Guy had been constantly recipro- 
cated by Mr. Lamb!” 

Daring these years Lamb’s most frequent companion 
was James White, or rather, Jem White, as he always 
called him. Lamb always insisted that for hearty joyous 
humour, tinged with Shakspearian fancy, Jem never had 
an equal, “Jem White!” said he to Mr. Le Grice, 
when they for the last time, after many years’ ab- 
sence, at the Bell at Edmonton, in June, 1833,“ there 
never was his like! We never shall see such days as 
those in which Jem flourished!” All that now remains 
of Jem is the celebration of the suppers which he gave 
the young chimney-sweepers, in the Elia of his friend, 
and a thin duodecimo volume, which he published in 
1796, under the title of the “ Letters of Sir Jobn Falstaff, 


(gnuel Irelaunde,” which those who knew Lamb at the 


J was not trained in academic bowers, 
And to those learned streams I nothing owe, 
Which copious from those fair twin founts do flow; 
Mine have been any thing but studious hours. 
Yet can I fancy wandering ’mid thy towers 
Myself, a nursling, Granta, of thy lap; 
y brow seems tightening with the doctor's cap, 
Birangs of logic clothe my opesch 
ms o' i my admiri ; 
Old Rama's ghost is busy at my cates” 
And my skull teems with notions infinite. 
Be still, ye reed of Comus, while I teach 
Truths, which transcend the 
man’s vein, 
And half had staggered that stout Stagyrite ! 


time believed to be his. “ White’s Letters,” said Lamb, 
in a letter to a friend about this time, “ are near publica- 
tion. His frontispiece is a good conceit: Sir John learn- 
ing to dance to please Madame Page, in the dress of 
doublet, &c., from the upper half, and modern pantaloons, 
with shoes of the eighteenth century, from the lower half, 
and the whole work is full of goodly quips and rare fan- 
cies, ‘ all deeply masked like hoar antiquity’—much supe- 
rior to Dr. Kenrick’s ‘ Falstaff’s Wedding.” The work 
was neglected, although Lamb exerted all the influence 
he subsequently acquired with more popular writers to 
obtain for it favourable notices, as will be seen from va- 
rious passages in his letters. He stuck, however, gal- 
lantly by his favourite protegé ; and even when he could 
little afford to disburse sixpence, he made a point of buy- 
ing a copy of the book whenever he discovered one amidst 
the refuse of a bookseller’s stall, and would present it to 
a friend in the hope of making a convert. He gave me 
one of these copies soon after I became acquainted with 
him, statidg that he had purchased it in the morning for 
sixpence, and assuring me I should enjoy a rare treat in 
the perusal ; but, if I must confess the truth, the mask of 
quaintness was so closely worn that it nearly concealed 
the humour. To Lamb it was, doubtless, vivified by the 
eye and voice of his old boon companion, forming to him 
an undying commentary ; without which it was compa- 
ratively spiritless, Alas! how many even of his own most 
delicate fancies, rich as they are in feeling and in wisdom, 
will be lost to those who have not present to them the 
sweet broken accents, and the half playful, half melan- 
choly smile of the writer ! 

But if Jem White was the companion of his lighter 
moods, the friend of his serious thoughts was a person of 


‘far nobler powers—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. It was 


his good fortune to be the school-fellow of that extraor- 
dinary man; and if no particular intimacy had been 
formed between them at Christ’s Hospital, a foundation 
was there laid for a friendship to. which the world is 
probably indebted for all that Lamb has added to its 
sources of pleasure. Junior to Coleridge by two years, 
and far inferior to him in all scholastic acquirements, 
Lamb had listened to the rich discourse of “ the inspired 
charity-boy” with a wondering delight, pure from all 
envy, and, it may be, enhanced by his sense of his own 
feebleness and difficulty of expression. While Coleridge 
remained at the university, they met occasionally on his 
visits ta London; and when he quitted it, and came to 
town, full of mantling hopes and glorious schemes, Lamb 
became his admiring disciple. The scene of these happy 
meetings was a little public-house, called the Salutation 
and Cat, in the neighbourhood of Smithfield, where they 
used to sup, and remain long after they had “ heard the 
chimes at midnight.” There they discoursed of Bowles, 
who was the god of Coleridge’s poetical idolatry, and of 
Burns and Cowper, who, of recent poets, in that season of 
comparative barrenness, had made the deepest impression 
on Lamb. There Coleridge talked of “ Fate, free-will, 
fore-knowledge absolute” to one who desired “ to find no 
end” of the golden maze ; and there he recited his early 
poems with that deep sweetness of intonation which sunk 
into the heart of his hearer. To these meetings Lamb 
was accustomed at all periods of his life to revert, as the 
season when his finer intellects were quickened into ac- 
tion. Shortly after they had terminated, with Coleridge's 
departure for London, he thus recalled them in a letter.* 
“ When I read in your little volume the effusion you call 
‘the Sigh, I think I hear you again. I imagine to my- 
self the little smoky room at the Salutation and Cat, 
where we sat together through the winter nights beguil- 
ing the cares of life with poetry.” ‘This was early in 
1796; and in 1818, when dedicating his works, then first 
collected, to his earliest friend, he thus spoke of the same 
meetings. ‘Some of the sonnets, which shall be care- 
lessly turned over by the general reader, may happily 
awaken in you remembrances which I should be sorry to 
doubt are totally extinct,—the memory ‘ of summer days 
and of delightful years,’ even so far back as those old 
suppers at our old inn—when life was fresh, and topics 
exhaustless,—and you first kindled in me, if not the 
power, yet the love of poetry, and beauty, and kindliness.” 
And so he talked of these unforgotten hours ia that short 
interval during which death divided them ! 

The warmth of Coleridge’s friendship supplied the 
quickening impulse to Lamb’s genius; but the germ en- 
folding all its nice peculiarities lay ready for the influ- 
ence, and expanded into forms and hues of its own. 
Lamb’s earliest poetry was not a faint reflection of Cole- 
ridge’s, such as the young lustre of original genius may 
cast on a polished and sensitive mind, to glow and trem- 
ble for a season, but was streaked with delicate yet dis- 
tinct traits, which proved it an emanation from within. 
There was, indeed, little resemblance between the two, 
except in the affection which they bore towards each 
other. Coleridge's mind, not laden as yet with the spoils of 
all systems and of all times, glowed with the ardour of 
uncontrollable purpose, and thirsted for glorious achieve- 
ment and universal knowledge. The imagination, which 
afterwards struggled gloriously but perhaps vainly to 
overmaster the stupendous clouds of German philoso- 
phies, breaking them into huge masses, and tinting them 
with heavenly hues, then shone through the simple arti- 
cles of unitarian faith, the graceful architecture of Hat- 
ley’s theory, and the well compacted chain by which 
Priestley and Edwards seemed to bind all things in neces- 
sary connection, as through transparencies of thought ; 
and, finding no opposition worthy of its activity in this 
poor foreground of the mind, opened for itself a bright 
succession of fairy visions, which it sought to realise on 
earth. In its light, oppression and force seemed to vanish 
like the phantoms of a feverish dream; mankind were 
disposed in the picturesque groups of universal brother. 
hood ; and, in far distance, the ladder which Jacob saw 
in solemn vision connected earth with heaven, “and the 
angels of God were ascending and descending upon it.” 
Lamb had no sympathy with these radiant hopes, except 
_as they were part of his friend. He clung to the reali- 
ties of life; to things nearest to him, which the force of 
habit had made dear ; and caught tremblingly hold of the 
past. He delighted, indeed, to hear Coleridge talk of the 
distant and future; to see the palm trees wave, and the 
pyramids tower in the long perspective of his style ; and 
to catch the prophetic notes of a universal harmony trem- 
bling in his voice; but the pleasure was only that of admira- 


* This, and other Large id I have interwoven with 
pe A own slender thread narration, are from letters 
which I have thought either too personal for entire pub- 
lication at present, or not of sufficient interest, in com- 
parison with others, to occupy a portion of the space to 
which are limited. 


tion unalloyed by envy, and of the generous pride of friend- 
. ship. The tendency of his mind to detect the beautiful 
and good in surrounding things, to nestle rather than to 
roam, was cherished by all’the circumstances of his boy- 
ish days. He had become familiar with the vestiges of 
antiquity, both in his school and in his home of the Tem. 
ple; and these became dear to him in his serious and 
affectionate childhood. But, perhaps, more even than 
those external associations, the situation of his parents, 
as it was elevated and graced by their character, moulded 
his young thoughts to the holy habit of a liberal obedi- 
ence, and unaspiring self-respect, which led rather to the 
embellishment of what was near than to the creation of 
visionary forms. He saw at home the daily beauty of a 
cheerful submission to a state bordering on the servile ; 
he looked upward to his father’s master, and the old 
benchers who walked with him on the stately terrace, 
with a modest erectness of mind; and he saw in his own 
humble home how well the decencies of life could be 
maintained on slender means, by the exercise of generous 
principle. Another circumstance, akin to these, tended 
also to impart a tinge of venerableness to his early mus- 
ings. His maternal grundmother was for many years 
housekeeper in the old and wealthy family of the Plumers 
of Hertfordshire, by whom she was held in true esteem; 
and his visits to their ancient mansion, where he had the 
free range of every apartment, gallery and terraced walk, 
gave him “ a peep at the contrasting accidents of a great 
fortune,” and an alliance with that gentility of soul, 
which, to appreciate, is to share. He has beautifully re- 
corded his own recollections of this place in the essay en- 
titled, “ Blakesmoor in H——shire,” in which he mo- 
destly vindicates his claim to partake in the associations 
of ancestry not his own, and shows the true value of 
high lineage by detecting the spirit of nobleness which 
breathes around it, for the enkindling of generous affec- 
tions, not only in those who may boast of its possession, 
but in all who can feel its influences. 

While the bias of the minds of Coleridge and Lamb 
thus essentially differed, it is singular that their opinions 
on religion, and on those philosophical questions which 
border on religious belief, and receive their colour from 
it, agreed, although probably derived from various sources. 
Both were unitarians, ardent admirers of the writings 
and character of Dr. Priestley, and both believers in ne- 
cessity, according to Priestley’s exposition, and in the in- 
ference which he drew from that doctrine respecting 
moral responsibility, and the ultimate destiny of the hu- 
man race. The adoption of this creed arose in Lamb 
from the accident of éducation ; he was brought up to re- 
ceive and love it; and attended, when circumstances per- 
mitted, at the chapel at Hackney, of which Mr. Belsham, 
afterwards of Essex street, was then the minister. It is 
remarkable that another of Lamb’s most intimate friends 
in whose conversation, next to that of Coleridge, he most 
delighted, Mr. Hazlitt, with whom he became acquainted 
at a subsequent time, and who came from a distant part 
of the country, was educated in the same faith. With 
Coleridge, whose early impressions were derived from 
the rites and services of the Church of England, unita- 
rianism was the result of a strong conviction; so strong, 
that with all the ardour of a convert, he sought to win 
proselytes to his chosen erced, and purposed to spend his 
cays in preaching it. Neither of these young men, how- 
ever, long continued to profess it. Lamb, in his maturer 
life, rarely alluded to matters of religious doctrine ; and 
when he did so, evinced no sympathy with the professors 
of his once loved creed. Hazlitt wrote of his father, who 
was a unitarian minister at Wem, with honouring affec- 
tion ; and of his dissenting associates with respect, but he 
had obviously ceased to think or feel with them; and 
Coleridge’s Remains indicate, what was well known to 
all who enjoyed the privilege of his conversation, that he 
not only reverted to a belief in the trinitarian mysteries, 
but that he was accustomed to express as much distaste 
for unitarianism, and for the spirit of its more active ad- 
vocates, as the benignity of his nature would allow him 

sto feel for uny human opinion honestly cherished. Per- 
haps this solitary approach to intolerance in the univer- 
sality of Coleridge’s mind arose from the disapproval with 
which he inight justly regard his own pride of under- 
standing, as excited in defence of the doctrines he had 
adopted. To him there was much of devotional thought 
to be violated, many reverential associations, intertwined 
with the moral being, to be rent away in the struggle of 
the intellect to grasp the doctrines which were alien to 
its nurture. But to Lamb these formed the simple creed 
of his childhood ; and, slender and barren as they seem 
to those who are united in religious sympathy with the 
great body of their fellow-countrymen, they sufficed for 
affections which bad so strong a tendency to find out 
resting places for themselves as his. Those who only 
knew him in his latter days, and who feel that if ever 
the spirit of Christianity breathed through a human life, 
it breathed in his, will, nevertheless, trace with surprise 
the extraordinary vividness of impressions directly reli- 
gious, and the self-jealousy with which he watched the 
cares and distractions of the world, which might efface 
them in his first letters. If in a life of ungenial toil, di- 
versified with frequent sorrow, the train of these solemn 
meditations was broken ; if he was led, in the distractions 
‘and labours of his course, to cleave more closely to sur- 
rounding objects than those early aspirations promised ; 
if, in his cravings after immediate sympathy, he rather 
sought to perpetuate the social circle which he charmed, 
than to expatiate in scenes of untried being; his pious 
feelings were only diverted, not destroyed. The stream 
glided still, the under current of thouglit, sometimes 
breaking out in sallies which strangers did not under- 
stand, but always feeding and nourishing the most exqui- 
site sweetness of disposition, and the most unobtrusive 
proofs of self-denying love. 

While Lamb was enjoying habits of the closest inti- 
macy with Coleridge in London, he was introduced by 
him to a young poet whose name has often been asso- 
ciated with his—Charles Lloyd—the son of a wealthy 
banker at Birmingham, who had recently cast off the 
trammels of the society of Friends, and smitten with the 
love of poetry, had become a student at the University of 
Cambridge. There he had been attracted to Coleridge 
by the fascination of his discourse ; and having been ad- 
mitted to his regard, was introduced by him to Lamb. 
Lloyd was endeared both to Lamb and Coleridge by a 
very amiable disposition and a pensive cast of thought ; 
but his intellect bore little resemblance to that of either. 
He wrote, indeed, pleasing verses and with great facility, 
—a facility fatal to excellence ; but his mind was chiefly 

“remarkable for the fine power of analysis which distin- 
guishes his“ London,” and other of his later composi- 


tions, In this power of discriminating and distinguish- 
ing—carried to a pitch almost of puinfulness—Lloyd has 
scarcely been equaled ; and his poems, though rugged in 
point of versification, will be found by those who will 
read them with the calm attention they require, replete 
with critical and moral suggestions of the highest value. 
He and Coleridge were devoted wholly to literary pur- 
suits; while Lamb’s days were given to accounts, and 
only at snatches of time was he able to cultivate the fa- 
culty of which the society of Coleridge had made him 


imperfectly conscious. 


Lamb’s first compositions were in verse—produced 
slowly, at long intervals,—and with self-distrust which 
the encouragements of Coleridge could not subdue. 
With the exception of a sonnet to Mrs. Siddons, whose 
acting, especially in the character of Lady Randolph, had 
made a deep impression upon him, they were exclusively 
personal, The longest and most elaborate is that beauti- 
ful piece of blank verse entitled “ The Grandame,” in 
which he so affectionately celebrates the virtues of the 
“ antique world” of the aged housekeeper of Mr. Plumer. 
A youthful passion, which lasted only a few months, and 
which he afterwards attempted to regard lightly asa folly 
past, inspired a few sonnets of very delicate feeling and 
exquisite music. On the death of his parents, he felt 
himself called upon by duty to repay to his sister the so. 
licitude with which she had watched over his infancy ;— 
and well indeed he performed it! To her, from the age 
of twenty-one, he devoted his existence ;—seeking thence. 
forth no connection which could interfere with her supre. 
macy in his affections, or impair his ability to sustain 
and comfort her. 


CHAPTER II. 
[1796.] 
LETTERS TO COLERIDGE. 


In the year 1796, Coleridge, having married, and re. 
linquished his splendid dream of emigration, was resident 
at Bristol; and Lamb, who had quitted the Temple, and 
lived with his father, then sinking into dotage, felt his 
absence from London bitterly, and sought a correspon. 
dence with him as, almost, his only comfort. “In your 
absence,” he writes, in one of the earliest of his letters,* 
“I feel a stupor which makes me indifferent to the hopes 
and fears of this life. I sometimes wish to induce a re. 
ligious turn of mind ; but habits are stubborn things, and 
my religious fervours are confined to some fleeting mo. 
ments of occasional solitary devotion. A correspondence 
opening with you has roused mea little from my lethargy, 
and made me conscious of existence. Indulge me in it! 
I will not be very troublesome.” And again a few days 
after: “ You are the only correspondent, and, i might 
add, the only friend I have in the world. I go no where, 
and have no acquaintance. Slow of speech, and reserved 
of manners, no one eeeks or cares for my society, and I 
am left alone. Coleridge, I devoutly wish that fortune, 
which has made sport with you so long may play one 
prank more, throw you into London, or some spot near 
it, and there snugify you for life. "Tis a selfish, but 
natural wish for me, cast on life’s plain friendless.”” These 
appeals, it may well be believed, were not made In vain 
to one who delighted in the lavish communication of the 
riches of his own mind even to strangers; but none of 
the letters of Coleridge to Lamb have been preserved. He 
had just published his “ Religious Musings,” and the 
glittering enthusiasm of its language excited Lamb’s 
pious feelings, almost to a degree of pain. “ I dare not,” 
says he of this poem, “ criticise it. I like not to select 
any part where all is excellent. I can only admire and 
thank you for it, in the name of a lover of true poetry— 


* Believe thou, O my soul, 

Life is a vision shadowy of truth ; 

And pain, and anguish, and the wormy grave, 

Shapes of a dream.’ 
I thank you for these lines, in the name of a Neces. 
sitarian.” ‘To Priestley, Lamb repeatedly alludes as to 
the object of their common admiration. “In réading 
your Religious Musings,” says he, “I have felt a transient 
superiority over you: I have seen Priestley. I love to 
see his name repeated in your writings ;—I love and 
honour him almost profanely."t The same fervonr 
glows in the sectarian piety of the following letter ud- 
dressed to Coleridge, when fascinated with the idea of « 
cottage life. 

TO MR. COLERIDGE. 


“ Coleridge, I feel myself much your debtor for that 
spirit of confidence and friendship which dictated your 
last letter. May your soul find peace at last in your cot- 
tage life! I only wish you were but settled. Do continue 
to write to me. I read your letters with my sister, and 
they gave us both abundance of delight. Especially they 
please us two, when you talk in a religious strain,—no 
but we are offended occasionally with a certain freedom 
of expression, a certain air of mysticism, more consonan! 
to the conceits of pagan philosophy than consistent with 
humility of genuine piety. To instance now in your last 
letter,—you say, ‘ it is by the press, that God hath given 
finite spirits both evil and good (I suppose you meat 
simply bad men and good men), a portion as it were o 
His Omnipresence !’ Now, high as the human intelled 
comparatively will soar, and wide as its influence, malig 
or salutary, can extend, is there not, Coleridge, a distan# 
between the Divine Mind and it, which makes such la 
guage blasphemy? Again, in your first fine consolatoy 
epistle you say,‘ you are a temporary sharer in hums 
misery, that you may be an eternal partaker of the D- 
vine Nature” What more than this do those men si); 
who are for exalting the man Christ Jesus into the second 
person of an unknown trinity, men, whom you or I scrt- 
ple not to call idolaters? Man, full of imperfections, st 
best, and subject to wants which momentarily remind 
him of dependence; man, a weak and ignorant being 
‘ servile’ from his birth ‘ to all the skiey influences,’ with 
eyes sometimes open to discern the right path, but a head 
generally tuo dizzy to pursle it; man, in the pride of 
speculation, forgetting his nature, and hailing in himself 
the future God, must make the angels laugh. Be not 


* These and other passages are extracted from letters 
which are either too personal or not sufficiently interest- 
ing for entire publication. 

+ He probably refers to the following lines in the Re 
ligious Musings :— 

So Priestley, their patriot, and saint, and sage, 
Him, full of years, from his lov’d native land, 
Statesmen blood-stained, and priests idolatrous, | 
Drove with vain hate. Calm, pitying, be return’d, 
And mused expectant on those promis’d years: 
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 WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


~ 


angry with me, Coleridge; I wish not to cavil; I know 
I cannot instruct you; I only wish to remind you of that 
humility which best becometh the Christian character. 
God, in the New Testament, (our best guide,) is repre- 
sented to us in the kind, condescending, amiable, familiar 
light of a parent ; and in my poor mind ’tis best for us 
go to consider of him, as our heavenly father-and our best 
friend, without indulging too bold conceptions of his na- 
ture. Let us learn to think humbly of ourselves, and re- 
joice in the appellation of ‘ dear children,’ * brethren,’ and 
‘co-heirs with Christ of the promises,’ seeking to know 
no further. 

“ J am not insensible, indeed I am not, of the value of 
that first letter of yours, and I shall find reason to thank 
you for it again and again long after that blemish in it 
is forgotten. It will be a fine lesson of comfort to us, 
whenever we read it; and read it we often shall, Mary 
and I, 

“ Accept our loves and best kind wishes for the welfare 
of yourself and wife and little one. Nor let me forget to 
wish you joy on your birth-day,so lately past; I thought 
i had been older. My kind thanks and remembrances 

Lloyd. 

“ God love us all,ayd may he continue to be the father 
and the friend of the whole human race! 

“C, Lams. 

“ Sunday Evening.” 

The next letter, commencing in a similar strain, di- 
verges to literary topics, and especially alludes to “ Wal- 
ton’s Angler,”—a book which Lamb always loved as it 
were a living friend. 

TO MR. COLERIDGE. 

“ My dear friend, I am not ignorant that to be a par- 
taker of the Divine Nature is a phrase to be met with in 
Scripture : I am only apprehensive, lest we in these lat- 
ter days, tinctured (some of us perhaps pretty deeply) 
with mystical notions and the pride of metaphysics, might 
be apt to affix to such phrases a meaning, which the pri- 
mitive users of them, the simple fisher of Galilee for in- 
stance, never intended to convey. With that other part 
of your apology I am not quite so well satisfied. You 
seem to me to have been straining your comparing facul- 
ties to bring together things infinitely distant and unlike; 
the feeble narrow-sphered operations of the human intel- 
lect; and the every where diffused mind of Deity, the 
peerless wisdom of Jehovah. Even the~expression ap- 
pears to me i te—portion of omnipresence—— 
omnipresence is an attribute whose very essence is en- 
tireness. How can omnipresence be affirmed of any 
thing in part? But enough of this spirit of disputacious- 
ness. Let us attend to the proper business of human life, 
and talk a little together respecting our domestic con- 
cerns. Do you continue to make me acquainted with 
what you are doing, and how soon you are likely to be 
settled once for all. 

“ Have you seen Bowles’s new poem on ‘Hope?’ What 
character does it bear? Has he exhausted his stores of 
tender plaintiveness ? or is he the same in this last as in 
all his former pieces? The dutice of the day call me off 
from this pleasant intercourse with my friend—so for the 
present adieu. Now for the truant borrowing of a few 
minutes from business. Have you met with a new poem 
called the ‘ Pursuits of Literature ?’ from the extracts in 
the ‘ British Review,’ I judge it to be a very humorous 
thing, in particular I remember what I thought a very 
happy character of Dr. Darwin's poetry. Among all 
your quaint readings did you ever light upon ‘ Walton’s 
Complete Angler ?’ I asked you the question once before; 
it breathes the very spirit of innocence, purity, and sim- 
plicity of heart ; there are many choice, old verses inter- 
spersed in it; it would sweeten a man’s temper at any 
time to read it; it would Christianise every discordant 
angry passion ; pray make yourself acquainted with it. 

“When will Southey be delivered of his new epic? 
Madoc I think is to be the name of it, though that is a 
name not familiar to my ears. What progress do you 
make in your hymns? What ‘Review’ are you connected 
with? if with any, why do you delay to notice White's 
book? You are justly offended at its profaneness, but 
surely you have undervalued its wit, or you would have 
been more loud in its praises. Do not you think that in 
Slender’s death and madness there is most exquisite hu- 
mour, mingled with tenderness, that is irresistible, truly 
Shakspearian? Be more full in your mention of it. Poor 
fellow, he has (very undeservedly) lost by it, nor do I 
see that it is likely ever to reimburse him the charge of 
printing, &c. Give it a lift, if you can. I am just now 
wondering whether you will ever come to town again, 
Coleridge ; ’tis among the things I dare not hope, but can’t 
help wishing. For myself, I can live in the midst of 
town luxury and superfluity, and not long for them, and 
I can’t see why your children might not hereafter do the 
same. Remember, you are not in Arcadia, when you 
are in the west of England, and they may catch infec- 
tion from the world without visiting the metropolis. But 
you seem to have set your heart upon this same cottage 
plan, and God prosper you in the experiment! I am at 
aloss for more to write about, so "tis as well that I am 
arrived at the bottom of my paper. 

God love you, Coleridge—our best loves, and ten- 
derest wishes await on you, your Sara, and your little 
one. 


“ Cc. L.” 


Having been encouraged by Coleridge to entertain the 
thought of publishing his verses, he submitted the poem 
called “ The Grandame,” to his friend with the following 

TO MR. COLERIDGE. 
“ Monday night, 

“Unfurnished at présent with any sheet-filling sub. 
ject, I shall continue my letter gradually and journal. 
Wise. My second thoughts entirely coincide with your 
thoughts on * Joan of Arc,’ and I can only wonder at my 
childish judgment which overlooked the lst book and 
could prefer the 9th; not that I was insensible to the 
soberer beauties of the former, but the latter caught me 
with its glare of magic,—the former, however, left a more 
Pleasing general recollection in my mind. Let me add, 
the first book was the favourite of my sister—and J now, 
with Joan, ofien ‘think on Domremi and the fields of 
Arc.’ I must not pass over without acknowledging my 
obligations to your full and satisfactory account of per- 
sonifications. 1 have read it again and again, and it will 
be a guide to my future taste, Perhaps I had estimated 
Southey’s merits too much ‘by number, weight, and mea- 
sure, I now agree completely and entirely in your opi- 
nion of the genius of Southey. Your own image of 


melancholy is illustrative of what you teach, and in itself 
masterly. I conjecture it is disbranched from one of 
your embryo ‘hymns.’ When they are mature for birth 
(were I you) I should print ’em in one separate volume, 
with ‘ Religious Musings,’ and your part of the ‘ Joun of 
Arc.’ Birds of the same soaring wing should hold on 
their flight in company. Once for all (and by renewing 
the subject you will only renew in me the condemnation 
of Tantalus), I hope to be able to pay you a visit (if you 
are then at Bristol) some time ia the latter end of August 
or beginning of September, for a week or fortnight—be- 
fore that time, office business puts an absolute veto on 
my coming. Of the blank verses I spoke of, the follow- 
ing lines are the only tolerably complete ones I have writ 


out of not more than one hundred and fifty. That I get | 
on so slowly you may fairly impute to want of practice 


in composition, when I declare to you that (the few verses 
which you have seen excepted) I have not writ fifty lines 
since I left school. It may not be amiss to remark that 
my grandmother (on whom the verses are written) lived 
housekeeper in a family the fifty or sixty last years of 
her life—that she was a woman of exemplary piety and 
goodness—and for many years before her death was ter- 
ribly afflicted with a cancer in her breast, which she bore 
with true Christian patience. You may think that I 
have not kept enough apart the ideas of her heavenly and 
her earthly master, but recollect I have designedly given 
in to her own way of feeling—and if she had a failing 
*twas that she respected her master’s family too much, 
not reverenced her Maker too little. The lines begin 
imperfectly, as I may probably connect ’em if I finish at 
all—and if I do Biggs shall print ’em, in a more 
economical way than you yours, for (sonnets and all) 
they won't make a thousand lines as I propose com- 
pleting ’em, and the substance must be wire-drawn. 

The following letter, written at intervals, will give an 
insight into Lamb’s spirit at this time, in its lighter and 
gayer moods. It would seem that his acquaintance with 
the old English dramatists had just commenced with 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger :— 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 


“ Tuesday evening. 

“To your list of illustrative personifications, into which 
a fine imagination enters, I will take leave to add the 
following from Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘ Wife for a 
Month; ’tis the conclusion of a description of a sea fight: 
— The game of death was never play’d so nobly; the 
meagre thief grew wanton in his mischiefs, and his 
shrunk hollow eyes smiled on his ruins.’ There is fancy 
in these of a lower order, froin * Bonduca :’-—‘* Then did 
I see these valiant men of Britain, like boding owls creep 
into tods of ivy, and hoot their fears to one another 
nightly.’ Not that it is a personification; only it just 
caught my eye in a little extract book I keep, which is 
full of quotations from B. and F. in particular, in which 
authors I can’t help thinking there is a greater richness 
of poetical fancy than in any one, Shakspeare excepted. 
Are you acquainted with Massinger? At an hazard I 
will trouble you with a passage from a play of his called 
‘A Very Woman.’ The lines are spoken by a lover (dis- 
guised) to his faithless mistress. You will remark the 
fine effect of the double endings. You will by your ear 
distinguish the lines, for I write °em as prose. ‘* Not far 
from where my father lives, a lady, a neighbour by, blest 


with as great a beauty as nature durst bestow without | 


undoing, dwelt, and most happily, as [ thought then, and 
blest the house a thousand times she dwelt in. This 
beauty, in the blossom of my youth, when my first fire 
knew no adulterate incense, nor I no way to flatter but 
my fondness ; in all the bravery my friends could show 
me, in all the faith my innocence could give me, in the 
best language my true tongue could tell me, and all the 
broken sighs my sick heart lend me, I sued and serv'd; 
long did I serve this lady, long was my travail; long my 
trade to win her ; with all the duty of my soul I serv’p 
ner.’ ‘Then she must love.’ ‘She did, but never me: 
she could not love me; she would not love, she hated,— 
more, she scorn’d me ; and in so poor and base a way 
abused me for all my services, for all my bounties, so bold 
neglects flung on me.’ ‘* What out of love, and worthy 
love, I gave her, (shame to her most unworthy mind,) to 
fools, to girls, to fiddlers and her boys she flung, all in 
disdain of me.’ One more passage strikes my eye from 
B. and F.’s ‘ Palamon and Arcite.’ One of ’em complains 
in prison: ‘ This is all our world ; we shall know nothing 
here but one another; hear nothing but the clock that 
tells us our Woes; the vine shall grow, but we shall never 
see it,’ &c. Is not the last circumstance exquisite? I 
mean not to lay myself open by saying they exceed Mil- 
tun, and perhaps Collins, in sublimity. But don't you 
conceive all poets after Shakspeare yield to ’em in variety 
of genius? Massinger treads close on their heels: but 
you are most probably as well acquainted with his 
writings as your humble servant. My quotations, in 
that case, will only serve to expose my barrenness of 
matter, Southey, in simplicity and tenderness, is ex- 
celled decidedly only, I think, by Beaumont and F. in 
his ‘ Maid’s Tragedy,’ and some parts of ‘ Philaster’ in 
particular ; and elsewhere occasionally : and perhaps by 
Cowper in his ‘Crazy Kate,’ and in parts of his transla- 
tion ; such as the speeches of Hecuba and Andromache. 
I long to know your opinion of that translation. The 
Odyssey especially is surely very homeric. What nobler 
than the appearance of Phebus at the beginning of the 
Tliad—the lines ending with ‘ Dread sounding, bounding 
on the silver bow !’ 

“I beg you will give me your opinion of the transla- 
tion ; it afforded me high pleasure. As curious a speci- 
men of translation as ever fell into my hands, is a young 
man’s in our office, of a French novel. What in the ori- 
ginal was literally ‘ amiable delusions of the fancy,’ he 
proposed to render ‘the fair frauds of the imagination.’ 
I had much trouble in licking the book into any meaning 
at all. Yet did the knave clear fifty or sixty pounds by 
subscription and selling the copyright. The book itself 
not a week’s work! To-day’s portion of my journalising 
epistle has been very dull and poverty-stricken. I will 
here end.” 

“ Tuesday night, 

“T have been drinking egg hot and smoking Oronooko, 
(associated circumstances, which ever forcibly recall to 
my mind our evenings and nights at the Salutation,) my 
eyes and brain are heavy and asleep, but my heart is 
awake; and if words came as ready as ideas, and ideas 
as feelings, I could say ten hundred kind things. Cole- 
ridge, you know not my supreme happiness at having 
one on earth (though counties separate us) whom I can 

3 


call a friend. Remember you those tender lines of Lo- 
‘Our broken friendships we deplore, 
And loves of youth that are no more; 
No after friendships e’er can raise 
Th’ endearments of our early days, 
And ne’er the heart such fondness prove, 
As when we first began to love.’ 


“TI am writing at random, and half-tipsy, what you 
may not equally understand, as you will be sober when 
you read it, but my sober and my half-tipsy hours y 
are alike a sharer in. Good night. 


‘Then up rose our bard, like a prophet in drink, 
Craigdoroch, thou It soar when creation shall sink.’ 
Burns.” 


“ Thursday. 
“Tam now in high hopes to be able to visit you, if - 
perfectly convenient on your part, by the end of next 
mponth—perhaps the last week or fortnight in July. A 
change of scene and a change of faces would do me good, | 
even if that scene were not to be Bristol, and those faces 
Coleridge’s and his friends’! In the words of Terence, 
a little altered, * Tedet me hujus quotidiani mundi’ I 
am heartily sick of the every-day scenes of life. I shall 
half wish you unmarried (don’t show this to Mrs. C.) for 
one evening only, to have the pleasure of smoking with 
you, and drinking egg hot in some little smoky room in 
a pot-house, for I know not yet how I shall like you in a 
decent room, and looking quite happy. My best love 
and respects to Sara notwithstanding. 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“Cartes Lams.” 


A proposal by Coleridge to print Lamb’s poems with 
a new edition of his own (an association in which Lloyd 
was ultimately included) occasioned reciprocal commu- 
nications of each other’s verses, and many questions of 
small alterations suggested and argued on both sides. I. 
have thought it better to omit much of this verbal criti- 
cism, which, not very interesting in itself, is unintelligible 
without a cotemporary reference to the poems which are 
its subject. The next letter was written on hearing of 
Coleridge being afflicted with a painful disease. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 

“My brother, my friend,—I am distrest for you, be- 
lieve me I am; not so much for your painful, trouble- 
some complaint, which, I trust, is only for a time, as for 
those anxieties which brought it on, and perhaps even 
now may be nursing its malignity. ‘Tell me, dearest of 
my friends, is your mind at peace, or has any thing, yet © 
unknown to me, happened to give you fresh disquiet, and 
steal from you all the pleasant dreams of future rest? 
Are you still (I fear you are) far from being comfortably 
settled? Would to-God it were in my power to contri- 
bute towards the bringing of you into the haven whtre 
you would be. But you are too well skilled in the phi- 
losophy of consolation to need my humble tribute of ad- 
vice; in pain, and in sickness, and in all manner of dis- 
appointments, I trust you have that within yon which 
shall speak peace to your mind. Make it, I entreat you, 
one of your puny comforts, that I feel for you, and share 
all your griefs with you. I feel-as if I were troubling 
you about little things; now I am going to resume the 
subject of our last two letters, but it may divert us both 
from unpleasanter feelings to make such matters, in a 
manner, of importance. Without further apology, then, 
it was not that I did not relish, that I did not in my 
heart thank you for those little pictures of your feelings 
which you lately sent me, if I neglected to mention them. 
You may remember you had said much the same things 
before to me on the same subject in a former letter, and 
I considered those last verses as only the identical 
thoughts better clothed; either way (in prose or verse) 
such poetry must be welcome to me. I love them as I 
love the Confessions of Rousseau, and for the same 
reason; the same frankness, the same openness of heart, 
the same disclosure of all the most hidden and delicate 
affections of the mind: they make me proud to be thus 
esteerned worthy of the place of friend-confessor, brother- 
confessor, to a man like Coleridge. This last is, I ac- 
knowledge, language too high for friendship; but it is 
also, I declare, too sincere for flattery. Now, to put on 
stilts, and talk magnificently about trifles. I condescend, 
then, to your counsel, Coleridge, and allow my first son- 
net (sick to death am I to make mention of my sonnets, 
and I blush to be so taken up with them, indeed I do); 
I allow it to run thus, ‘ Fairy Land, &c. &c., as I last 
wrote it. 

* * * * 

“The fragments I now send you, I want printed to . 
get rid of "em; for, while they stick burr-like to my 
memory, they tempt me to go on with the idle trade of 
versifying, which I long, most sincerely I speak of it, I 
long to leave off, for it is unprofitable to my soul; I feel 
it is; and these questions about words, and debates about 
alterations, take me off, I am conscious, from the properer 
business of my life. ‘Take my sonnets, once for all, and 
do not propose any re-amendments, or mention them 
again in any shape to me, I charge you. I blush that 
my mind can consider them as things of any worth. 
And, pray, admit or reject these fragments as you like or 
dislike them, without ceremony. Call ’em sketches, frag- 
ments, or what you will, and do not entitle any of my 
things love sonnets, as I told you to call ’em; “twill only 
make me look little in my own eyes; for it is a passion 
of which I retain nothing : twas a weakness, concerning 
which I may say, in the words of Petrarch (whose life 
is now open before me) ‘if it drew me out of some vices, 
it also prevented the growth of many virtues, filling me 
with the love of the creature rather than the Creator, 
which is the death of the soul.’’ Thank God, the folly 
has left me for ever; not even a review of my love verses 
renews one wayward wish in me; and if I am at all so- 
licitous to trim ’em out in their best apparel, it is because 
they are to make their appearance in good company. 
Now to my fragments. Lest you have lost my Grandam, 
she shall be one. "Tis among the few verses I ever 
wrote, that to Mary is another, which profit me in the 
recollection. God love her; may we two never love each 
other less! 

“ These, Coleridge, are the few sketches I have thought 
worth preserving; how will they relish thus detached? 
Will you reject all or any of them? They are thine, do 
whatsoever thou listeth with them, My eyes ache with 
writing lung and late, and I wax wondrous sleepy ; God 


to tell you, that I Jove you for those simple, tender, heart- 


bless youand yours, me and mine. Good night. 
“C, Lama, 


“TI will keep my eyes open feluctantly a minute longer 


flowing lines with which you conclude your last, and in 
my eye best, sonnet (so you call ’em), ‘So, for the 
mother’s sake, the child was dear, and dearer was the 
mother for the child. Cultivate simplicity, Coleridge, 
or rather, I should say, banish elaborateness ; for simpli- 


city springs spontaneous from the heart, and carries into 


daylight with its own modest buds, and genuine, sweet, 
and clear flowers of expression. I allow no hotbeds in 
the garden of Parnassus. Iam unwilling to go to bed, 
and leave my sheet unfilled (a good piece of night work 
for an idle body like me), so will finish with begging you 
to send me the earliest account of your complaint, its 
progress, or (as I hope to God you will be able to send 
me) the tale of your recovery, or at least amendment. 
My tenderest remembrances to your Sara.—— 
“Once more good night.” i 
A wish to dedicate his portion of the volume to his 
sister gave occasion to the following touching letter : 


TO MR. COLERIDGE, I 


“Coleridge, I love you for dedicating your poetry to 
Bowles: Genius of the sacred fountain of tears, it was he 
who led you gently by the hand thro’ all this valley of 
weeping, show’d you the dark green yew trees, and the 
willow shades, where, by the fall of waters you might 
indulge an uncomplaining melancholy, a delicious regret 
for the past, or weave fine visions of that awful future, 
‘ when all the vanities of life’s brief day oblivion’s hurry- 
ing hand hath swept away, and all its sorrows at. the 
awful blast of the archangel’s trump are but as shadows 
past.’ I have another sort of dedication in my head for 
my few things, which I want to know if you approve of, 


"and can insert. I mean to inscribe them to my sister. 


It will be unexpected, and it will give her pleasure; or 
do you think it will look whimsical at all? as I have not 
spoke to her about it, I can easily reject the idea. But 
there is a monotony in the affections, which people livi 

together, or, as we do now, very frequently seeing cach 
other, are apt to give into; a sort of indifference in the 
expression of kindness for each other, which demands 
that we should sometimes call to our aid the trickery of 
surprise. Do you publish with Lloyd, or without him ? 
in either case my little portion may come last, and after 
the fashion of orders to a country correspondent, I will 
give directions how I should like to have em done. The 
title page to stand thus:— ; 


POEMS, 
BY 
CHARLES LAMB, OF THE INDIA HOUSE. _ 

“ Under this title the following motto, which, for want 
of room, I put over leaf, and desire you to insert, whether 
you like it or no. May not a gentleman choose what 
arms, mottoes, or armorial bearings the herald will give | 
him leave, without consulting his republican friend, who 
might advise none? May not a publican put up the sign 
of the Saracen’s Head, even though his undiscerning 
neighbour should prefer, as more genteel, the Cat and 
Gridiron ? 

‘This beauty, in the blossom of my youth, 
When my first fire knew no adult’rate incense, 
Nor‘f no way to flatter bat my fondness, 
In the best-language my true tongue could tell me, 
And all the broken sighs my sick heart lend me, 
I sued and serv’d. Long did I love this lady.’ 
| Massinger. 


THE DEDICATION. 


THE FEW FOLLOWING POEMS, 
CREATURES OF THE FANCY AND THE FEELING 
IN LIFE’S MORE VACANT HOURS, 
PRODUCED, FOR THE MOST PART, BY 
LOVE IDLENESS, 
ARE, 
WITH ALL A BROTHER’S FONDNESS, 
INSCRIBED TO 
MARY ANNE LAMB, 
THE 
AUTHOR'S BEST PRIEND AND SISTER. 

“ This is the pomp and paraphernalia of parting, with 
which I take my leave of a passion which has reigned so 
really (so long) within me; thus, with its trappings of 
laureateship, I fling it off, pleased and satisfed with my- 
self that the weakness troubles me no longer. F am 
wedded, Coleridge, to the fortunes of my sister and my 
poor old father. O! my friend, I think sometimes could 
I recall the days that are past, which among them should 
I choose? not those ‘ merrier days,’ not the ‘ 
days of hope,’ not ‘those wanderings with a fair hair’d - 
maid, which I have so often and so feelingly regretted, 
but the days, Coleridge, of a mother’s fondness for her 
schoolboy. What would I give to call her back to earth 
for one day, on my knees to ask her pardon for all those 
little asperities of temper which, from time to time, have 
given her gentle spirit pain; and the day, my friend, I 
trust, will come, there will be ‘time enough’ for kind 
offices of love, if ‘ Heaven’s eternal year’ be ours. Here- 
after, her meek spirit shall not reproach me. O, my 
friend, cultivate the filial feelings: and let no man think 
himself released from the kind ‘ charities’ of relationship ; 
these shall give him peace at the last ; these are the best 
foundation for every species of benevolence. I rejoice to 
hear, by certain channels, that you, my friend, are 
reconciled with all your relations, Tigithe most kindly 
and natural species of love, and we have all the associated 
train of early feelings to secure its strength and per- 
petuity. Send me an account of your health ; indeed I 
am solicitous about you. God love you and yours, __ 

“C. Lams.” 

The followimg, written about this time, alludes to some 
desponding expression in a letter which is lost, and which 
Coleridge had combated. 

TO MR. COLERIDGE. 

“Thad put my letter into the post rather hastily, not 
expecting to have to acknowledge another from you so 
soon. This morning’s present has made me alive again : 
my last night’s epistle was childishly querulous ; bat you 
have put a little life into me, and I will thank you for 
your remembrance of me, while my sense of it is yet 
warm; for if I linger a day or two I may use the same 

of acknowledgement, or similar, but the feeling 
that dictates it now will be gone. I shall send you a 
caput mortuum, not a cor vivens. Thy watchman’s, thy 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


bellman’s verses I do retort apon thee, thou. libellous 


varlet,—why you cried the houts yourself, and who made | 


you so prond! But I submit, toshow my hamility, most 
implicitly to your dogmas. I reject entirely thecopy of 
verses you reject. With regard to my leaving off ver- 
sifying, you have said so many pretty things, so many 
fine compliments, ingeniously decked out in the garb 
of sincerity, and undoubtedly springing from a present 
feeling somewhat like sincerity, that you might melt the 
most un-muse-ical soul,—did you not (now fora Row- 
land compliment for your profusion of Olivers), did you 
not in your very epistle, by the many pretty fancies and 
profusion of heart displayed in it, dissuade and discourage 
me from attempting any thing after you. At present I have 
not leisure to make verses, nor any thing approaching to a 
fondness for the exercise. In the ignorant present tine, 
who can answer for the future man? * At lovers’ per- 
juries Jove laughs’—and poets have sometimes 2 disin- 
genuous way of forswearing their occupation. This 
though is not my case. Publish your Burns when ard 
how you like, it will be new to me,—my memory of it is 
very confused, and tainted with unpleasant associations. 
Burns was the god of my idolatry, as Bowles of yours. 
I am jealous of your fraternising with Bowles, when I 
think yon relish him more than Burns, or my old fa- 
vourite, Cowper. But you conciliate matters when you 
talk of the * divine chit- chat? of the latter: by the expres- 
sion, I see you thoroughly relish him. I love Mrs. 
Coleridge for her excuses Jan hundred fold more dearly 
than if she heaped ‘line upon line,’ out Hannah-ing Han. 
nah Moore; and had rather hear you sing ‘ Did a very 
little baby,’ by your family fire-side, than listen to you, 
when you were repeating one of Bowles’ sweetest sonnets, 
in your sweet manner, while we two were indlging 
sympathy, a solitary luxury, by the fire-side at the Salu- 
tation. Yet have I no higher ideas of heaven. Your 
company was one ‘cordial in this melancholy vale’—the 
emembrance of it is a blessing partly, and partly a curse. 
When I can abstract myself from things present, I can 
enjoy it with a freshness of relish; but it more constantly 
operates to an unfavourable comparison with the unin- 
teresting converse I always and only can partake in. Not 
a soul loves Bowles here: scarce one has heard of Burns; 
few but laugh at me for reading my Testament,—they 
talk a language I understand not, I conceal sentiments 
that would be a puzzle to them. I can only converse 
with you by letter, and with the dead in their books. My 
sister, indeed, is all I can wish in a companion ; but our 
spirits are alike poorly, our reading and knowledge from 
the selfsame sources; our communication with the 
scenes of the world alike marrow; never having kept 
separate company, or any ‘company’ together—never 
having read separate books, a few books together—what 
knowledge have we to convey to each other? In our 
little range of duties and connections, how few sentiments 
can take place, without friends, with few books, with a 
taste for religion, rather than a strong religious habit ? 
We need some support, some leading-strings to cheer and 
direct us; you talk very wisely, and be not sparing of 
your advice. Continue to remember us, and to show us 
you do remember us: we will take as lively an interest 
in what concerns you and yours. All I ean add to your 
happiness, will be sympathy : you can add to mine more ; 
you can teach me wisdom. J am indeed an anreasonable 
correspondent; but I was unwilling to let my last night’s 
letter go off without this qualifier: you will perceive by 
this my mind is easier, and you will rejoice. I do not 
expect or wish you to write, till you are moved; and of 
course, shall not, till you announce to me that event, think 
of writing myself. Love to Mrs. Coleridge and David 
Hartley,and my kind remembrance to Lioyd if he is with 
you. 
C. Lams. 
“T will get * Nature and Ari’—have not seen it yet ; 
nor any of Jeremy Taylor’s works.” 


CHAPTER III. 
[1797.] 
_ LETTERS TO COLERIDGE, 

The volume which was to combine the early poetry of 
the three friends was not completed in the year 1796, 
and proceeded slowly through the press in the following 
year ; Lamb occasionally submitting an additional sonnet 
or correction of one already sent to the judgment of 
Coleridge, and filling long letters with minute sugges. 


tions on Coleridge’s share of the work, and high, but | 


honest expressions of praise of particular images and 
thoughts. The eulogy is omly interesting as indicative 
of the reverential feeling with which Lamb regarded the 
genius of Coleridge ;—but one or two specimens of the 
gentle rebuke which he ventared on, when the gorgeous. 
ness of Coleridge’s language seemed to oppress his sense, 
are worthy of preservation. The following relates toa 
line in the noble Ode on the Departing Year, in which 
Coleridge had written of 
Th’ ethereal multitude, 

Whose purple locks with snow-white glories shone.” 

“*Parple locks, and snow-while glories ’—these are 
things the muse talks about when, to borrow H. Walpole’s 

‘witty phrase, she is not finely frenzied, only a little light. 
headed, that ’s all— Purple locks” They may manage 
those things differently in a fairy land; but your ‘golden 
tresses’ are to my fancy.” 

On this remonstrance Coleridge changed the “ purple” 
into “ golden,” defending his original epithet ; and Lamb 
thus gave up the point :— 

“¢Golden locks and snow-white glories’ are as incon- 
gruous as your former; and if the great Italian painters, 
of whom my friend knows about as much as the man in 
‘the moon, if these great gentlemen be on your side, I see 
no htrm in your retaining the purple. The glories that 
J have observed to encircle the heads of saints and ma- 
donnas in those old paintings, have been mostly of a dirty 
drab-coloured yellow—a dull gambogian. Keep your old 
line ; it will excite a confused kind of pleasurable idea in 
the reader’s mind, not clear enough to be called a con- 
ception, nor just enough, I think, to reduce to painting, 
It is a rich line you say; and riches hide a many faults.” 
Aad the word “ wreathed”” was ultimately adopted in. 
stead of purple or golden: but the snow-white glories 
remain. 

Not satisfied with the dedication of his portion of the 
volume to his sister, and the sonnet which had been sent 
to the press, Lamb urged on Coleridge the insertion of 
anvther, which seems to have been ultimately withheld 
as too poor in poetical merit for publication. The re- 
jected sonnet, and the references made to it by the writer, 


‘ 


have an interest now beyond what mere fancy can give. 
After various critical remarks on an ode of Coleridge, he 
thus introduced the subject :— 

“If the fraternal sentiment conveyed in the following 
lines will atone for the total want of any thing like merit 
or genius in it, I desire you will print it next after my 
sonnet to my sister. 


Friend of my earliest years and childish days, 
My joys, my sorrows, thou with me hast shared, 
Companion dear ; and we alike have fared, 

Poor pilgrims we, through life's ways. 

It were unwisely done, should we refuse 

_ To cheer our path, as featly as we may, 

Our lonely path to cheer, as travellers use, - 

With merry song, quaint tale, or roundelay. 

And we will sometimes talk past troubles o’er, 

Of mercies shown, and all our sickness heal’d, 
And in his judgments God rememb’ring love : 
And we will learn to praise God evermore, ‘ 

For those ‘ glad tidings of great joy,’ revealed 
By that sooth messenger, sent from above. iu 


- “This has been a sad long letter of business, with no 
room in it for what honest Bunyan terms heart-work. I 
have just room left to congratulate you on your removal 
to Stowey ; to wish success to all your projects; to ‘ bid 
fair peace’ be to that house: to send my love and best 
wishes, breathed warmly, after your dear Sara, and her 
little David Hartley. If Lloyd be with you, bid him 
write to me: I feel to whom I am obliged primarily, for 
two very friendly letters I have received already from 
him. A dainty sweet book that ‘Nature and Art’ is. I 
am at present re-re-reading Priestley’s Examination of 
the Scotish Doctors: how the rogue stirs em up! three 
together. You have no doubt read that clear, strong, 
humorous, most entertaining piece of reasoning? If not, 
procure it, and be exquisitely amused. I wish I could 
get more of Priestley’s works, Can you recommend me 
to any more bevks, easy of access, such as circulating 
shops afford? God bless you and yours. 

“ Monday morning, at office. 


“Poor Mary is very unwell with a gore throat, and a 
slight species of scarlet fever. God bless her too.” 

He recurs to the subject in his next letter, which is 
also interesting, as urging Coleridge to attempt some 
great poem worthy of his genius. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE, 


“T need not repeat my wishes to have my little sonnets 
printed verbatim my last way. In particular, I fear lest 
you should prefer printing my first sonnet, as you have 
done more than once, ‘did the wand of Merlin wave,’ it 
looks so like Mr. Merlin, the ingenious successor of the 
immortal Merlin, now living in good health and spirits, 
and flourishing in magical reputation, in Oxford street ; 
and, on my life, one halt who read it would understand 
it so. Do put ’em forth finally, as I have, in various 
letters, settled it ; for first a man’s self is to be pleased, 
and then his friends,—and, of course, the greater number 


of his friends, if they differ inter se. Thus taste may | 


safely be put to the vote. I do long to see our names 
together; not for vanity’s sake, and naughty pride of 
heart altogether, for not a living soul I know, or am in- 
timate with, will searce read the book,—so J shall gain 
nothing, quoad famam ; and yet there is a little vanity 
mixes in it, I cannot help denying. I am aware of the 
unpoetical cast of the six last lines of my last sonnet, and 
think myself unwarranted in smuggling so tame a thing 
into the book ; only the sentiments of those six lines are 
thoroughly congenial to me in my state of mind, and I 
wish to accumulate perpetuating tokens of my affection 
to poor Mary,—that it has no originality in its cast, nor 
any thing in the feelings, but what is common and natu- 
ral to thousands, nor ought properly to be called poetry, 
I see; still it will tend to keep present to my mind a view 
of things which I ought to indulge. These six lines, too, 
have not, to a reader, a connectedness with the foregoing. 
Omit it if you like. What a treasure it is to my poor, 
indolent, and unemployed mind, thus to lay hold on a 
subject to talk about, though ’tis but a sonnet, and that 
of the lowest order! How mournfully inactive I am !— 
*Tis night: good night. 

“ My sister, I thank God, is nigh recovered: she was 
seriously ill. Do, in your next let#r, and that right soon, 
give me some satisfaction respecting your present situa- 
tion at Stowey. Is ita farm you have got? and what 
does your worship know about farming ? 

“Coleridge, I want you to write an epic poem. No- 
thing short of it can satisfy the vast capacity of true poetic 


genius. Having one great end to direct all your poetical , 


faculties to, and on which to lay out your hopes, your 
ambition will show you to what your are equal. By the 
sacred energies of Milton! by the dainty, sweet, and 
soothing phantasies of honey-tongued Spenser ! I adjure 
you to attempt the epic. Or do something, more ample 
than the writing an occasional brief ode or sonnet ; some- 
thing ‘to make yourself for ever known,—to make the 
age to cume your own.’ But I prate ; doubtless you me- 
ditate something. When you are exalted among the 
lords of epic fame, I shall recall with pleasure, and ex- 
ultingly, the days of your humility, when you disdained 
not to put forth, in the same volume with mine, your 
* Religious Musings,’ and that other poem from the ‘ Joan 
of Arc,’ those promising first-fruits of high renown to 
come. You have learning, you have fancy, you have 
enthusiasm, you have strength, and amplitude of wing 
enow for flights like those I recommend. In the vast 
and unexplored regions of fairy-land, there is ground 
enough unfound and uncultivated; search these, and re- 
alise your favourite Susquehannah scheme. In all our 
comparisons of taste, I do not know whether I have ever 
heard your opinion of a poet, very dear to me,—the now- 
out-of-fashion Cowley. Favour me with your judgment 
of him, and tell me if his prose essays, in particular, as 
well as no inconsiderable part of his verse, be not deli- 
cious. I prefer the graceful rambling of his essays, even 
to the courtly elegance and ease of Addison ; abstracting 
from this the latter’s exquisite humour. 
* * * * 7 * 

“ When the little volume is printed, send me three or 
four, at all events not more than six copies, and tell me 
if I put you to any additional expense, by printing with 
you. I have no thought of the kind, and in that case 
must reimburse you.” 


In the commencement of this year, Coleridge removed 
from Bristol to a cottage at Nether Stowey, to embody 
his favourite dream of a cottage life. This change of 
place probably delayed the printing of the volume; and 
Coleridge, busy with a thousand speculations, became 

4 


irregular in replying to the letters with writing which 
Lamb solaced his dreary hours. The following are the 
most interesting portions of the only letters which remain 
of this year. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 


“Priestley, whom I sin in almost adoring, speaks of 
* such a choice of company, as tends to keep up that right 
bent, and firmness of mind, which a necessary intercourse 
with the world would otherwise warp and relax.’ ‘Such fel- 
lowship is the true balsam of life; its cement is infinitely 
more durable than that of the friendships of the world, and 
it looks for its proper fruit, and complete gratification, to 
the life beyond the grave.’ Is there a possible chance for 
such a one as I am to realise in this world such friend- 


ships? Where am,I to look for "em? What testimo- 


nials shall I bring of my being worthy of such friendship? 


Alas! the great and guvod go together in separate herds, - 


and leave such as I to lag far, far behind in all intellectual, 
and far more grievous to say, in all moral accomplish- 
ments. Coleridge, I have not one truly elevated character 
among my acquaintance: not one Christian: not one, but 
undervalues Christianity—singly what am I to do? 
Wesley, (have you read his life?) was he not an elevated 
character? Wesley has said, ‘ Religion is not a solitary 
thing.’ Alas! it necessarily is so with me, or next to 
solitary. *Tistrue you writetome. But correspondence 
by letter, and personal intimacy, are very widely different, 
Do, do write to me, and do some good to my mind, al- 
ready how much ‘ warped and relaxed’ by the world! 
*Tis the conclusion of another evening. Good night. 
God have us all in his keeping. 

“If you are sufficiently at leisure, oblige me with an 
account of your plan of life at Stowey—your literary oc- 
cupations and prospects—in short make me acquainted 
with every circumstance, which, as relating to you, can 
be interesting to me. Are you yet a Berkleyan. Make 
me one. I rejoice in/being, speculatively, a necessitarian. 
Would to God, I were habitually a practical one. Con- 
firm me in the faith of that great and glorious doctrine 
and keep me steady in the contemplation of it. You 
some time since expressed an intention you had of finish. 
ing some extensive work on the Evidences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion. Have you let that intention go? Or 
are you doing any thing towards it? Make to yourself 
other ten talents. My letter is full of nothingness. 4 talk 
of nothing. But I mast talk. I love to write to you. I take 
a pride in it. It makes me think less meanly of myself. It 
makes me think myself not totally disconnected from the 
better part of mankind. I know I am: too dissatisfied with 
the beings around me; but I cannot help occasionally ex- 
claiming, ‘Wois me that I am constrained to dwell with 
Meshech, and to have my habitation among the tents of 
Kedar. I know I am in noways better in practice than my 
neighbours, but I have a taste for religion, an occasional 
earnest aspiration after perfection which they havenot. I 
gain nothing by beingwith such as myself—we encourage 
one another in mediocrity. I am always longing to be 
with men more excellent than myself. Alt this must sound 
odd to you, but these are my predominant feelings, when I 
sit down to write to you, and I should put force upon my 
mind were I to reject them. Yet I rejoice, and feel my pri- 
vilege with gratitude, when I have been reading some wise 
book such as I have just been reading, * Priestley on Phi- 
lusophical Necessity,’ in the thought that I enjoy a kind 
of communion, a kind of friendship even with the great 
and good. Books are to me instead of friends. I wish 
they did not resemble the latter in their scarceness. 

“And how does little David Hartley? ‘Ecquid in 
antiquam virtutem?’ Does his mighty name work 
wonders yet upon his little frame and opening mind? I 
did not distinctly understand you—you don’t mean to 
make an actual ploughman of him? Is Lloyd with you 
yet? Are you intimate with Southey ? What poems is 
he about to publish—he hath a most prolific brain, and 
is indeed a most sweet poet. But how can you answer 
all the various mass of interrogation I have put to you in 
the course of the sheet? Write back just what you like, 
only write something, however brief. I have now nigh 
finished my page, and got to the end of another evening 
(Monday evening), and my eyes are heavy and sleepy, 
and my brain unsuggestive. I have just heart enough 
awake to say good night once more, and God love you 
my dear friend, God love us all. Mary bears an affec- 
tionate remembrance of you. 

“ Cartes Lams.” 


A poem of Coleridge, emulous of Southey’s “ Joan of 
Arc,” which he proposed to call the ‘“* Maid of Orleans,” 
on which Lamb had made some critical remarks, pro- 
duced the humorous recantation with which the following 
letter opens. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 


“Your poem is altogether admirable—parts of it are 
even exquisite. I perceived all its excellences, on a first 
reading, as readily as now you have been removing a 


supposed film from my eyes. I was only struck witha | 


certain faulty disproportion, in the matter and the style, 
which I still think I perceive, between there lines and 
the former ones. I had an end in view, I wished to 
make you reject the poem, only as being discordant with 
the other, and, in subservience to that end, it was poli- 
tically done in me to over-pass, and make no mention of 
merit, which, could you think me capable of overlooking, 
might reasonably damn for ever in your judgment all 
pretensions, in me, to be critical. ‘There—I will be 
judged by Lloyd, whether I have not made a very hand- 
some recantation. I was in the case of a man, whose 
friend has asked him his opinion of a certain young lady 
—the deluded wight gives judgment against her in toto 
—don't like her face, her walk, her manners; finds fault 
with her eyebrows; can see no wit in her; his friend 
looks blank, he begins to smell a rat—wind veers about 
—he acknowledges her good sense, her judgment in dress, 
a certain simplicity of manners and honesty of heart, 
something too in her manners which gains upon you 
after a short acquaintance,—and then her accurate pro- 
nunciation of the French language, and a pretty uncul- 
tivated taste in drawing. The reconciled gentleman 
smiles applause, squeezes him by the hand, and hopes he 
will do him the honour of taking a bit of dinner with 
Mrs. —— and him,—a plain family dinner,—some day 
next week; ‘for, I suppose, you never heard we were 
married. I’m glad to see you like my wife, however; 
you 'll come and see her, ha?’ Now, am I too proud to 
retract entirely? Yet I do perceive I am in some sort 
straitened; you are manifestly wedded to this poem, and 
what fancy has joined let no man separate. I turn me 
to the Joan of Arc, second book. 


“The solemn openings of it are with sounds which 
LI. would say ‘are silence to the mind.’ The deep pre. 
luding strains are fitted to initiate the mind, with a 
pleasing awe, into the sublimest mysteries of theory con. 
cerning man's nature, and his noblest destination—the 
philosophy of a first cause—of subordinate agents in 
creation, superior to mun—the subserviency of pagan 
worship, and pagan faith to the introduction of a purer 
and more perfect religion, which you so elegantly de. 
scribe as winning, with graduul steps, her difficult way 
northward from Bethabra. After all this cometh Joan, 
a publican’s daughter, sitting on an ale-house bench, and 
marking the swingings of the sign-board, finding a poor 
man, his wife and six children, starved to death with 
cold, and thence roused into a state of mind proper to re. 
ceive visions, emblematical of equality; which, what the 
devil Joan had to do with, I don’t know, or, indeed, with 
the French and American revolutions, though that needs 
no pardon, it is executed so nobly. After all, if you per. 
ceive no disproportion, all argument is vain: I do not so 
much object to parts. Again, when you talk of building 
your fame on these lines in preference to the ‘ Religious 
Musings,’ I cannot help conceiving of you, and of the 
author of that, as two different persons, and I think you 
a very vain man. 

“T have been re-reading your letter ; much of it I could 
dispute, but the latter part of it in which you com. 
pare the two Joans, with respect to their predispositions 
for fanaticism I, toto corde, coincide with, only I think 
that Southey’s strength rather lies in the description of 
the emotions of the maid under the weight of inspiration, 
—these (I see no mighty difference between her de. 
scribing them or you describing them), these if you only 
equal, the previous admirers of his poem, as is natural, 
will prefer his,—if you surpass, prejudice will scarcely 
allow it, and I scarce think you will surpass, though 
your specimen at the conclusion, I am in earnest, I think 
very nigh equals them. And in an account of a fanatic 
or of a prophet, the description of her emotions is expect. 
ed to be most highly finished. By the way, I spoke too 
disparagingly of your lines, and, I am ashamed to say, 
purposely. I should like to specify or particularise ; the 
story of the ‘Tottering Eld,’ of ‘his eventful years all 
come and gone,’ is too general; why not make him a 
soldier, or some character, however, in which he has 
been witness to frequency of ‘cruel wrong and strange 
distress?” I think I should. When I laughed at the 
‘miserable man crawling from beneath the coverture,’ I 
wonder I did not perceive that it was a laugh of horror 
—such as I have laughed at Dante’s picture of the fa 
mished Ugolino. Without falsehood, I perceive an hun. 
dred beauties in your narrative. Yet I wonder you do 
not perceive something out-of-the-way, something un. 
simple and artificial in the expression ‘ voiced a sad tale,’ 
I hate made-dishes at the muses’ banquet. I believe I 
was wrong in most of my other objections. But surely 
‘hailed him immortal,’ adds nothing to the terror of the 
man’s death, which it was your business to heighten not 
diminish by a phrase, which takes away all terror from 
it. I like that line, ‘ They closed their eyes in sleep, nor 
knew "twas death.’ Indeed there is scarce a line I do 
not like. * Turbid ecstasy’ is surely not so good as what 
you had written, ‘troublous.’ Turbid rather suits the 
muddy kind of inspiration which London porter confers. 
The versification is, throughout, to my ears unexception- 
able, with no disparagement to the measure of the * Re. 
ligious Musings,’ which is exactly fitted to the thoughts. 

“ You were building your house on a rock, when you 
rested your fame on that poem. I can scarce bring my- 
self to believe, that I am admitted to a familiar corre. 
spondence, and all the license of friendship, with a man 
who writes blank verse like Milton. Now, this is deli. 
cate flattery, indirect flattery. Go on with your * Maid 
of Orleans,’ and be content to be second to yourself. I 
shall become a convert to it when ‘tis finished.” 


* * * * * * 
“This afternoon I attend the funeral of my poor old 
aunt, who died on Thursday. I own J am thankful that 


the good creature has ended all her days of suffering and 
infirmity. She was to me the ‘ cherisher of infancy,’ and 
one must fall on those occasions into reflections, which it 
would be commonplace to enumerate, concerning death, 
* of chance and change, and fate and human life.” Good 
God, who could have foreseen all this but four montis 
back! I had reckoned,.in particular, on my aunt’s liv- 
ing many years; she was a very hearty old woman. But 
she was a mere skeleton, before she died, looked more 
like a corpse that had lain weeks in the grave than one 
fresh dead. ‘Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun, but let a man 
live many days and rejoice in them all, yet let him re 
member the days of darkness, for they shall be many’ 
Coleridge, why are we to live on after all the strength 
and beauty of existence are gone, when all the life of life 
is fled, as Burns expresses it? ‘Tell Lloyd I have had 
thoughts of turning quaker, have been reading, and, ot 
am rather just beginning to read, a most capital book, 
good thoughts in good language, William Penn’s ‘No 
Cross, No Crown.’ I like it immensely, Unluckily! 
went to one of his meetings, tell him, in St. John's 
street, yesterday, and saw a man under all the agitation 
and workings of a fanatic, who believed himself under 
the influence of some ‘inevitable presence.’ This cured 
me of quakerism; I love it in the books of Penn ané 
Woolman, but I detest the vanity of a man thinking he 
speaks by the Spirit, when what he says an ordinary 
man might say without all that quaking and trembling 
In the midst of his inspiration, and the effects of it wer 
most noisy,-was handed into the midst of the meeting! 
most terrible blackguard Wapping sailor; the poor ma), 
I believe, had rather have been jn the hottest part of a 
engagement, for the congregation of broad-brims, 
gether with the ravings of the prophet, were too much 
for his gravity, though I saw even he had delicacy 
enough not to laugh out. And the inspired gentleman, 
though his manner was so supernatural, yet neither 
talked nor professed to talk any thing more than good 
sober sense, common morality, with now and then a de- 
claration of not speaking for himself. Among other 
things, looking back to his childhood und early youth, he 
told the meeting what a graceless young dog he had 
been, that in his youth he had a good share of wit: 
reader, if thou hadst seen the gentleman, thou wouldst 
have sworn that it must indeed have been many years 
ago, for his rueful physiognomy would have scared away 
the playful goddess from the meeting, where he presided, 
for ever. A wit! a wit! what could he mean? Lloyd, 
it minded me of Falkland in the Rivals, ‘Am I full of 
wit and humour? No indeed you are not. Am I the 
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life and soul of every company I come into? No, it 
cannot be said you are.’ That hard-faced gentleman, a 
wit! Why Nature wrote on his fanatic forehead fifty 
years ago, ‘ Wit never comes, that comes toall.’ I should 
be as scandalised at a bon mot issuing from his oracle- 
looking mouth, as to see Cato go down a country-dance. 
God love you all. You are very good to submit to be 


pleased with reading my nothings. ’Tis the privilege of | 


friendship to talk nonsense, and to have nonsense re- 


“ Yours ever, aes 
“C. Lams. 


“ Monday.” 
TO MR. COLERIDGE. 


“Your last letter was dated the 10th February : in it 
you promised to write again the next day. At least I 
did not expect so long, so unfriend-like a silence. There 
was a time, Col., when a remissness of this sort in a dear 
friend would have lain very heavy on my mind, but lat- 
terly I have been too familiar with neglect tc feel much 
from the semblance of it. Yet, to suspect one’s self over- 
looked, and in the way to oblivion, is a feeling rather 
humbling; perhaps, as tending to self-mortification, not 
unfavourable to the spiritual state. Still, as you meant 
to confer no benefit on the soul of your friend, you do 
not stand quite clear from the imputation of unkindliness 
(a word, by which I mean the diminutive of unkindness). 
And then David Hartley was unwell; and how is the 
small philosopher, the minute philosopher? and David's 
mother? Coleridge, I am not trifling, nor are these mat- 
ter-of-fact questions only. You are all very dear and 
precious to ne; do what you will, Col., you may hurt 
me and vex me by your silence, but you cannot estrange 
my heart from you all. I cannot scatter friendships like 
chuck farthings, nor let them drop from mine hand like 
hour-glass sand. I have but two or three people in the 
world to whom I am more than indifferent, and I can’t 
afford to whistle them off to the winds, 

“ My sister has recovered from her illness. May that 
merciful God make tender my heart, and make me as 
thankful, as in my distress I was earnest, in my prayers. 
Congratulate me on an ever-present and never-alienable 
friend like her. And do, do insert, if you have not lost, 
my dedication. It will have lost half its value by coming 
so late. If you really are going on With that volume, I 
shall be enabled in a day or two to send you a short poem 
to insert. Now, do answer this. Friendship and acts 
of friendship, should be reciprocal, and free as the air; a 
friend should never be reduced to beg an alms of his fel- 
low. Yet I will beg an alms; I entreat you to write, 
and tell me all about poor L. L., and all of you. , 

“God love and preserve you all. 

“C. Lams.” 


* TO MR. COLERIDGE. 


“T stared with wild wonderment to see thy well- 
known hand again. It revived many a pleasing recol- 
lection of an epistolary intercourse, of late strangely sus- 
pended, once the pride of my life. Before I even opened 
thy letter, I figured to myself a sort of complacency 
which my little hoard at home would feel at receiving 
the new comer into the little drawer, where I keep my 
treasures of this kind. You have done well in writing 
to me. The little room (was it not a little one?) at the 
Salutation was already in the way of becoming a fading 
idea; it had begun to be classed in my memory with 
those ‘ wanderings with a fair-hair’d maid,’ in the recol- 
lection of which I feel I have no property. You press me, 
very kindly do you press me, to come to Stowey ; obsta- 
cles, strong as death, prevent me at present; maybe I 
may be able to come before the year is out; believe me, 
I will come us soon as I can, but I dread naming a pro- 
buble time. It depends on fifty things, besides the ex- 
pense, which is nothing. As to ——, caprice may grant 
what caprice only refused, and it is no more hardship, 
rightly considered, to be dependent on him for pleasure, 
than to lie at the mercy of the rain and sunshine for the 
enjoyment of the holiday: in either case we are not to 
look for a suspension of the laws of nature. ‘Grill will 
be grill.” Vide Spenser. 

*I could not but smile at the compromise you make 
with me for printing Lloyd’s poems first, but there are in 
nature, I fear, too many tendencies to envy and jealousy 
not to justify you in your apology. Yet, if any one is 
welcome to pre-eminence from me, it is Lloyd, for he 
would be the last to desire it. So, pray, let his name 
uniformly precede mine, for it would be treating me like 
a child to suppose it could give me pain. Yet, alas! I 
am not insusceptible of the bad passions. Thank God, I 
have the ingenuousness to be ashamed of them. I am 
dearly fond of Charles Lloyd; he is all goodness, and I 
have too much of the world in my composition to feel 
anyself thoroughly deserving of his friendship. 

“ Lloyd tells me that Sheridan put you upon writing 
your tragedy. I hope you are only Coleridgeising when 
you talk of finishing it in a few days. Shakspeare was 
a more modest man, but you best know your own power. 

“ Of my last poem you speak slightly; surely the longer 
stanzas were pretty tolerable; at least there was one good 
line in it. 


“¢Thick-shaded trees, with dark green leaf rich clad.’ 


“To adopt your own expression, I call this a ‘ rich’ 
line, a fine full line. And some others I thought even 
beautiful. Believe me, my little gentleman will feel 
some repugnance at riding behind the basket, tho’, I 
confess, in pretty good company. Your picture of idiocy, 
with the sugar-loaf head, is exquisite; but are you not too 
severe upon our more favoured brethren in fatuity? [ 
send you a trifling letter; but you have only to think 
that I have been skimming the superficies of my mind, 
and found it only froth. Now, do write again; you can- 
not believe how I long and love always to hear about 
you. 

“ Yours, most affectionately, 


“ Monday night.” 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 

“ Did you seize the grand opportunity of seeing Kosci- 
usko while he was at Bristol? I never saw a hero; I 
wonder how they look. I have been reading a most 
curious romance-like work, called the Life of John Bun- 
cle, Esq. ’Tis very interesting, and an extraordinary 
compound of all manner of subjects, from the depth of 
the ludicrous to the heights of sublime religious truth. 
There is much abstruse science in it above my cut, and 
an infinite fund of pleasantry. John Buncle is a famous 


“ Cuartes Lams. 


fine man, formed in nature’s most eccentric hour. Iam 
ashamed of what I write. But I have no topic to talk of. 
I see nobody; and sit, and read, or walk alone, and hear 
nothing. I am quite lost to conversation from disuse ; 
and vut of the sphere of my little family, who, I am 
thankful, are dearer and dearer to me every day, I see 
no face that brightens up at my approach. My friends 
are at a distance (meaning Birmingham and Stowey); 
worldly hopes are at a low ebb with me, and unworldly 
thoughts are not yet familiarised to me, tho’ I occasion- 
ally indulge in them. Still I feel a calm not unlike con- 
tent. I think it is sometimes more akin to physical stu- 
pidity than to an heaven-flowing serenity and peace. 
What right have I to obtrade all this upon you? and 
what is such a letter to you? and, if I come to Stowey, 
what conversation can I furnish to compensate my 
friend for those stores of knowledge and of fancy; those 
delightful treasures of wisdom, which, I know, he will 
open to me. Bout it is better to give than to receive; and 
I was a very patient hearer, and docile scholar, in our 
winter evening meetings at Mr. May’s; was I not, Col.? 
What I have owed to thee, my heart can ne’er forget. 

+ “God love you and yours. 

L. 
“ Saturday.” 


At length the small volume containing the poems of 
Coleridge, Lloyd, and Lamb, was published by Mr. Cottle 
at Bristol. It excited little attention; but Lamb had the 
pleasure of seeing his dedication to his sister printed in 
good set form, after his own fashion, and of witnessing 
the delight and pride with which she received it. This 
little book, now very scarce, had the following motto ex- 
pressive of Coleridge’s feelings towards his associates :— 
Duplex nobis vinculum, et amicitie et similium junctar- 
umque Camenarum; quod utinam neque mors solvat, 
neque temporis longinquitas. Lamb’s share of the work 
consists of eight sonnets; four short fragments of blank 
verse, of which the Grandame is the principal; a poem, 
called the Tomb of Douglas; some verses to Charles 
Lloyd; a Vision of Repentance; which are all pub- 
lished in the last edition of his poetical works, ex- 
cept one of the sonnets, which was addressed to Mrs. 
Siddons; and the Tomb of Douglas, which was 
justly omitted as commonplace and vapid. They only 
occupy twenty-eight duodecimo pages, within which 
space was comprised all that Lamb at this time had writ. 
ten which he deemed worth preserving. 

The following letter from Lamb to Coleridge seems to 
have béen written on receiving the first copy of the 
work. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 


“T am sorry I cannot now relish your poetical present 
so thoroughly as I feel it deserves ; but I do not the less 
thank Lloyd and you for it. 

“ Before I offer, what alune I have to offer, a few ob- 
vious remarks on the poems you sent me, I can but notice 
the odd cuincidence of two young men, in one age, ca- 
rolling their grandmothers. Love, what L. calls the 
‘feverish and romantic tie,’ hath too long domineered 
. over all the charities of home: the dear domestic ties of 
father, brother, husband. The amiable and benevolent 
Cowper has a beautiful passage in his ‘Task,)-—some 
natural and painful reflections on his deceased parents : 
and Hayley’s sweet lines to his mother are notoriously 
the best things he ever wrote. Cowper's lines, some of 
them are 


“* How gladly would the man recall to life 
The boy’s neglected sire ; a mother, too! 
That softer name, perhaps more gladly still, 
Might he demand them at the gates of death.’ 


“T cannot but smile to see my granny so gayly decked 
forth: though, I think, whoever altered ‘thy’ praises to 
‘her’ praises: ‘thy’ honoured memory to ‘her’ ho- 
noured memory, did wrong—they best exprest my fcel- 
ings. There is a pensive state of recollection, in which 
the mind is disposed to apostrophise the departed objects 
of its attachment; and, breaking loose from grammatical 
precision, changes from the first to the third, and from 
the third to the first person, just as the random fancy or 
the feeling directs. Among Lloyd’s sonnets, 6th, 7th, 
8th, 9th, and 11th, are eminently beautiful. I think him 
too lavish of his expletives; the do’s and dids, when they 
occur too often, bring a quaintness with them along with 
their simplicity, or rather air of antiquity, which the pa- 
trons of them seem desirous of conveying. 

* * * * * * 

“ Another time I may notice more particularly Lloyd’s, 

Southey’s, Dermody’s Sonnets. I shrink from them 


judgment of things, too selfish for sympathy; and these 
ill-digested, meaningless remarks, I have imposed on my- 
self as a task, to lull reflection, as well as to show you I 
did not neglect reading your valuable present. Return 
my acknowledgments to Lloyd; you two seem to be 
about realising an Elysium upon earth, and, no doubt, I 
shall be happier. Take my best wishes. Remember me 
most affectionately to Mrs. C——, and give little David 
Hartley—God bless its little heart—a kiss for me. Bring 
him up to know the meaning of his Christian name, and 
what that: name (imposed upon him) will demand of him. 

“ God love you! 

“C, Lams. 

“I write, for one thing, to say that I shall write no 
more till you send me word where you are, for you are 
80 soon to move. 

“ My sister is pretty well, thank God. We think of 
you very often. God bless you: continue to be my cor- 
respondent, and I will strive to fancy that this world is 
not ‘all barrenness.’” 


After several disappointments, occasioned by the state 
of business at the India House, Lamb achieved his long- 
checked wish of visiting Coleridge at Stowey, in com- 
pany with his sister, without whom he felt it almost a 
sin to enjoy any thing. Coleridge, shortly after, abandoned 
his scheme of a cottage life; and, in the following year, 
left England for Germany. Lamb, however, was not 
now so lonely as when he wrote to Coleridge imploring 
his correspondence as the only comfort of his sorrows 
and labours; for, through the instrumentality of Cole- 
ridge, he was now rich in friends. Among them he 
marked George Dyer, the guileless and simple-hearted, 
whose love of learning was a passion, and who found, 
even in the forms of verse, objects of worship; Southey, 
in the young vigour of his genius; and Wordsworth, the 
great regenerator of English poetry, preparing for his 


long contest with the glittering forms of inane phrase- 


now: my teasing lot makes me too confused for a clear | 


ology which had usurped the dominion of the public 
mind, and with the cold mockeries of scorn with which. 
their supremacy was defended. By those the beauty of 
his character was felt ; the original cast of his powers was 
appreciated; and his peculiar humour was detected and 
kindled into fitful life. 


CHAPTER IV. 
[1798.] 

Lamb's literary efforts and correspondence with Southey. 

In the year 1798, the blank verse of Lloyd and Lamb, 
which had been contained in the volume published in 
conjunction with Coleridge, was, with some additions by 
Lloyd, published in a thin duodecimo, price 2s. 6d., under 
the title of “Blank Verse, by Charles Lloyd and Charles 
Lamb.” This unpretending book was honoured by a 
brief and scornful notice in the catalogue of “ The 
Monthly Review,” in the small print of which the works 
of the poets who are now recognised as the greatest orna- 
ments of their age, and who have impressed it most deep- 
ly by their genius, were usually named to be dismissed 
with a sneer. After a contemptuous notice of “ The 
Mournful Muse” of Lloyd, Lamb receives his quietus in 
a line :—“ Mr. Lamb, the joint author of this little volume, 
seems to be very properly associated with his plaintive 
companion.”* 

In this year Lamb composed his prose tale, “ Rosa- 
mund Gray,” and published it in a volume of the same 
size and price with the last, under the title of “ A Tale of 
Rosamund Gray and Old Blind Margaret,” which, hav- 
ing a semblance of story, sold much better than his 
poems, and added a few pounds to his slender income. 
This miniature romance is unique in English literature. 
It bears the impress of a recent perusal of “ The Man of 
Feeling” and “ Julia de Roubigné;” and while on the 
one hand it wants the graphic force and delicate touches 
of Mackenzie, it iis informed with deeper feeling, and 
breathes a diviner morality than the most charming of 
his tales. Lamb never possessed the faculty of construct- 
ing a plot either for drama or novel; and while he luxuri- 
ated in the humour of Smollett, the wit of Fielding, or 
the solemn pathos of Richardson, he was not amused, but 
perplexed, by the attempt to’ tread the windings of story 
which conducts to their most exquisite passages through 
the maze of adventure. In his tale, nothing is made out 
with distinctness, except the rustic piety and grace uf the 
lovely girl and her venerable grandmother, which are 
pictured with such earnestness and simplicity as might 
beseem a fragment of the Book of Ruth. The villain 
who lays waste their humble joys is a murky phantom 
without individuality ; the events are obscured by the 
haze of sentiment which hovers over them; and the nar- 
rative gives way to the reflections of the author, who is 
mingled with the persons of the tale in visionary confu- 
sion, and gives to it the character of a sweet but disturbed 
dream. It has an interest now beyond that of fiction; 
for in it we may trace, “as in a glass darkly,” the cha- 
racteristics of the mind and heart of the author, at a time 
when a change was coming upon them. There are the 
dainty sense of beauty just weaned from its palpable ob- 
ject, and quivering over its lost images; feeling grown 


retrospective before its time, and tinging all things with » 


a strange solemnity ; hints of that craving after immedi- 
ate appliances which might give impulse to a harassed 
frame, and confidence to struggling fancy, and of that 
escape from the pressure of agony into fantastic mirth, 
which in after lite made Lamb a problem to a stranger, 
while they endeared him a thousand fold to those who 
really knew him. While the fulness of the religious 
sentiments, and the scriptural cast of the language, still 
partake of his early manhood ; the visit of the narrator of 
the tale to the churchyard where his parents lie buried, 
after his nerves had been strung for the endeavour by 
wine at the village inn, and the half-frantic jollity of his 
old heart-broken friend, (the lover of the tale,) whom he 
met here, with the exquisite benignity of thought breath. 
ing through the whole, prophesy the delightful peculiari- 
ties and genial frailties of an after day. The reflections 
he makes on the eulogistic character of all the inscrip- 
tions, are drawn from his own childhood; for when a 
very little boy, walking with his sister in a churehyard, 
he suddenly asked her, “Mary, where do the naughty 
people lie?” 

“Rosamund Gray” remained unreviewed till August, 
1800, when it received the following notice in “The 
Monthly Review's” catalogue, the manufacturer of which 
was probably more tolerant of heterodox composition in 
prose than in verse:—“In the perusal of this pathetic 
and interesting story, the reader who has a mind capable 
of enjoying rational and moral sentiment, will feel much 
gratification. Mr. Lamb has here proved himself skilful, 
in touching the nicest feelings of the heart, and in afford- 
ing great pleasure to the imagination, by exhibiting 
events and situations which, in the hands of a writer less 
conversant with the springs and energies of the moral 
sense, would make a very ‘sorry figure. While we 
acknowledge this scanty praise as a redeeming trait in 
the long series of critical absurdities, we cannot help ob- 
serving how curiously misplaced all the laudatory epi- 
thets are; the sentiment being profound and true, but not 
“rational,” and the “springs and energies of the moral 

sense” being substituted for a wenkneey which had a 
power of its own! 

Lamb was introduced by Coleridge to Southey as early 
as the year 1795; but no intimacy ensued until he accom- 
panied Lloyd in the summer of 1797 to the little village 
of Burton, near Christ church in Hampshire, where 
Southey was then residing, and where they spent a fort- 
night as the poet’s guests. After Coleridge’s departure 
for Germany, in 1798, a correspondence began between 
Lamb and Southey, which continued through that and 
part of the following year;—Southey communicates to 
Lamb his Eclogues, which he was then preparing for the 
press, and Lamb repaying the confidence by submitting 
the products of his own leisure hours to his genial critic. 
If Southey did not, in all respects, compensate Lamb for 
the absence of his earlier friend, he excited in him a 
more entire and active intellectual sympathy ; as the cha- 
racter of Southey’s mind bore more resemblance ty his 
own than that of Coleridge. In purity of thought; in 
the love of the minutest vestige of antiquity ; in a certain 


primness of style bounding in the rich humour which- 


threatened to overflow it; they were nearly akin; both 
alike reverenced childhood, and both had preserved its 
best attributes unspotted from the world. If Lamb bowed 
to the genius ot Coleridge'with a fonder reverence, he 
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felt more at home with Southey; and although he did 
not pour out the inmost secrets of his soul in his letters 
to him as to Coleridge, he gave more scope to the “ first 

sprightly runnings” of his humorous hay. Here is the 


ro of his freaks :— 


_ TO MR, SOUTHEY. 

“ My tailor has brought me home a new coat sapere, 
with a velvet collar. He assures me every body wears 
velvet collars now. Some are born fashionable, some 
achieve fashion, and others, like your humble servant, 
have fashion thrust upon them. The rogue has been 
making inroads hitherto by modest degrees, foisting 
upon me an additional button, recommending gaitera, 
but to come upon me thus in a full tide of luxury, neither 
becomes him as a tailor or the ninth of a man. My 
meek gentleman was robbed the other day, coming with 
his wife and family in a one-horse shay from Hamstead ; 
the villains rifled him of four guineas, some shillings and 
half-pence, and a bundle of customers’ measures, which 
they swore were bank notes. They did not shoot him, 
and when they rode off he addrest them with profound 
gratitude, making a congee: ‘Gentlemen, I wish you 
good night, and we are very much obliged to you that 
you have not used us ill!’ And this is the cuckoo that 
has had the audacity to foist upon me ten bnttons ona 
side, and a black velvet collar. A cursed ninth of a 
scoundrel 

* * * * * * 

“ When you write to Lloyd, he wishes his Jacobin cor- 

respondents to address him as Mr. C. L. — 


The following letter—yet richer in fun—bears date 
Saturday, July 28, 1798. In order to make its allusions 
intelligible, it is only necessary to mention that Southey 
was then contemplating a calendar illustrative of the re- 
markable days of the year. 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 

“Tam ashemed that I have not thanked you before 
this for the ‘Joan of Arc,’ but I did not know your ad- 
dress, and it did not occur to me to write through Cottle. 
The poem delighted me, and the notes amused me, but 
methinks she of Neufchatel, in the print, holds her sword 
too ‘like a dancer.’ I sent your notice to Phillips, par- 
ticularly requesting an immediate insertion, but I sup- 
pose it came too late. I am sometimes curious to know 
what progress you make in that same ‘* Calendar,’ whether 
you insert the nine worthies and Whittington; what you 
do or how you can manage when two Saints meet and 
quarrel for precedency ; Martlemas, and Candlemas, and 
Christmas, are glorious themes for a writer, like you, 
antiquity-bitten, smit with the love of boars’ heads and 
rosemary; but how you can ennoble the Ist of April I 
know not. By the way, I had a thing to say, but a cer- 
tain false modesty has hitherto prevented me: perhaps I 
can best communicate my wish by a hint,—my birth-day 
is on the 10th of February, new style, but if it interferes 
with any remarkable event, why rather than my country 
should lose her fame, I care not if I put my nativity 
back eleven days. Fine family patronage for your 
‘Calendar,’ if that old lady of prolifie memory were living, 
who lies (or lyes) in some church in London (saints for- 
give me, but I have forgot what church), attesting that 
enormous legend of as many children as days in the 
year. I marvel her. impudence did not. grasp at a leap 
year. Three hundred and sixty-five dedications, and all 
in a family—you might spit in spirit on the oneness of 
Mecenas patronage! 

“Samuel Taylor Coleridge, to the eternal regret of 
his native Devonshire, emigrates to Westphalia— Poor 
Lamb (these were his last words), if he wants any know- 
ledge, he may apply to me,’-——in ordinary cases I 
thanked him. I have an ‘ Encyclopedia’ at hand, but on 
such occasion as going over to a German university, I 
could not refrain from sending him the following propo- 
sitions, to be by him defended or oppugned (or both) at 
Leipsic or Gottingen. 


THESES QUEDAM THEOLOGICE. 
I. 

“ Whether God loves a lying angel better than a true 
man ?” 

“ Whether the archangel Uriel could knowingly affirm 
an untruth, and whether, if he could, he would ?” 

“ Whether honesty be an angelic virtue, or not rather 
belonging to that class of qualities which the schoolmen 
term ‘virtutes minus splendide, et hominis et terre nimis 
participes ?’” 

Iv. 

“ Whether the seraphim ardentes, do not manifest their 
goodness by the way of vision and theory ? and whether 
practice be not a sub-celestial and pomnaly human virtue?” 


“ Whether the higher order of seraphim illuminati ever 
sneer ?” 


“ Whether pure intelligences can love, or whether they 
can love any thing besides pure intellect 2” 

vil. 

“ Whether the beatific vision be any thing more or less 
than a perpetual representment to each individual angel 
of his own present attainments, and future capabilities, 
something in the manner of mortal looking-glasses ?” 

Vill. 

“ Whether an ‘ immortal and amenable soul’ may not 
come to be dumn'd at last, and the ‘man never suspect it 
beforehand ?” 

“ Samuel Taylor hath not deign’d an answer ; was it 
impertinent in me to avail myself of that are source of 
knowledge? 

“ Wishing Madoc may be born into the world with as 
splendid promise as the second birth, or purification, of 
the Maid of Neufchatel,—I remain yours sincerely, 

“C. Lams. 


“ I hope Edith is better; my kindest remembrances to 
her. You have a good deal of trifling to forgive in this 
letter. Love and respects to Cottle.” 

The two next fragments of letters to Southey illustrate 
strikingly the restless kindness and exquisite spirit of 
allowance in Lamb’s nature; .the first an earnest pleading 
for a poor fellow whose distress actually haunted him ; 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


the second an affecting allusion to the real goodness of a Then pause, and gaze, then turn they know not why, Sometimes I go about, and poison wells; — “Wishing you all amusement, which your true emblem- 
wild-untoward school-mate, and fine al—in this Like bashful younkers in society ; a And now and then, to cherish Christian thieves, fancier can scarce fail to find in even bad emblems, I 
instance how unmerited!. : : To mark the structure of a plant or tree; T am content to lose some of my crowns, remain your caterer to command My 
dt. Ba F And all fairthings of earth, how fair they be! That I may, walking in my gallery, ' are ~ #C, Lams. 
TO MR. SOUTHEY. hes &e.’ See ’m go pinioned along by my door. 
“ Dear Southey,—Your friend John May has formerly Being young, I studied physic, and began pects to Edith. I hope she is well. 


made kind offers to Lloyd of serving me in the India 
House,. by the interest of his friend Sir Francis Baring. 
It isnot likely that I shall ever put his goodness to the 
test on my own account, for my prospects are very com- 
fortable. But I know-a man, a young man, whom he 
could serve through the same channel, and, I think, 
would be disposed to serve, if he were acquainted with his 
casts This poor fellow (whom I know just enough of 
to vouch for his strict integrity and worth) has lost two 
or three employments from illness, which he cannot re- 
gain; he was once insane, and, from the distressful un- 
certainty of his livelihood, has reason to apprehend a re- 
turn of that malady. He has been for some time depen- 
dent on a woman, whose lodger he formerly was, but who 
can ill afford to maintain him ; and I know that on Christ- 
mas night last he actually walked about the streets all 
night rather than accept of her bed, which she offered 
him, and offered herself to sleep in the kitchen ; and that, 
in consequence of that severe cold, he is labouring under 
a bilious disorder, besides a depression of spirits, which 
incapacitates him from exertion when he most needs it. 
For God’s sake, Southey, if it does not go against you to 
ask favours, do it now; ask it as for me; but do not do 
a violence to your feelings, because he does not know of 
this application, and will suffer no disappointment. What 
I meant to say was this,—there are in the India House 
what are called extra clerks, not on the establishment, like 
me, but employed in extra business, by-jobs; these get 
about £50 a year, or rather more, but never rise; a di- 
rector can put in at any time a young man in this office, 
and if te by no means considered so great a favour as 
making an established clerk. gHe would think himself 
as rich as an emperor if he could get such a certain situ- 
ation; and be relieved from those disquietudes which, I 
do fear, may one day bring back his distemper. 

“ You know John May better than I do, but I know 
enough to believe that he is a good man; he did make 
me that offer I have mentioned, but you will perceive 
that such an offer cannot authorise me in applying for 
another person. 

“ But I cannot help writing to you on the subject, for 
the young man is perpetually before my eyes, and I shall 
feel it a crime not to strain all my petty interest to do 
him service, tho’ I put my own delicacy to the question 
by so doing. I have made one other unsuccessful at- 
tempt already; at all events, I will thank you to write, 


for I am tormented with anxiety. 
* * * 
* Poor ! Tf am afraid the world, and the 


camp, and the university, have spoilt him amongst them. 
"Tis certain he had at one time a strong capacity of 
turning out something better. I knew him, and that not 
long since, when he had a most warm heart. I am 
ashamed of the indifference I have sometimes felt towards 
him. I think the devil is in one’s heart. I am under 
obligations to that man for the warmest friendship, and 
heartiest sympathy, even for an agony of sympathy ex- 
prest both by word, and deed, and tears for me, when I 
was in my greatest distress. But I have forgot that! as, 
I fear, he has nigh forgot the awful scenes which were 
before his eyes when he served the office of a comforter 
to me. No service was too mean or troublesome for him 
to perform. I can't think what but the devil, * that old 
spider, could have suck’d my heart so dry of its sense 
of all gratitude. If he does come in your way, Southey, 
fail not to tell him that I retain a most affectionate re- 
membrance ef his old friendliness, and an earnest wish 
toe resume ovr intercourse. In this {am serious. I can- 
not recommend him to your society, because I am afraid 
whether he be quite worthy of it. But I have no right 
to dismiss him from my regard. He was at one time, 
and in the worst of times, my owa familiar friend, and 
great comfort to me then, I have known him to play at 
cards with my father, meal times excepted, literally all 
day long, in loag days too, to save me from being teased 
by the old man, when I was not able to bear it. 

“ God bless him for it, and God bless you, Southey. 

L” 

Lamb now began to write the tragedy of John Wood- 
vil. His admiration of the dramatists of Elizabeth’s age 
was yet young, and had seme of the indiscretion of an 
early love; ‘but there was nothing affected in the antique 
cast of his language, or the frequent roughness of his 
verse. His delicate sense of beauty had found a conge. 
nial organ in fhe style which he tasted with rapture; 
and criticiem gave him little encouragement to adapt it 
to the frigid insipidities of the time. “ My tragedy,” says 
he in the first letter to Southey, which alludes te the play, 
“ will be a medley (& intend it to be a medley) of laugh- 
ter and tears, prose and verse; and, in some places, 
rhyme; songs, wit, pathos, humour; and, if possible, 
sublimity ;—at least, “tis not a fault ia my intention if 
it does not eomprehend most of these discordant atoms 
—Heaven send they dance not the dance of death!” In 
another letter he there introduces the delicious rhymed 
passage in the “ Forest Seene,” which Godwin, having 
accidentally seen quoted, took for a choice fragment of 
an old dramatist,and went to Lamb to assist him in find- 
ing the author. 

TO MR. SOUTHET. 


“I just send you a few rhymes from my play, the 
only rhymes in it. A forest-liver giving an account of 
his amusements. 


* What sports have you in the forest ? 
Not. many,—some few,—as 
To see the sun to bed, and see him rise, 
Like some hot amourist with glowing eyes, 
Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound him : 
With all his fires and traveling glories round him : 
Sometimes the moon on soft night-clouds to rest, 
Like beauty. nestling in a young man’s breast. 
And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence, while those lovers sleep : 
Sometimes outstretched in very idleness, 

Nought ding, saying little, thinking less, 

‘To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air, ‘ 
Go eddying round; and small birds how they fare, 
‘When mother autumn fills their beaks with corn, 
Fileh’d from the careless Amalthea’s horn; 
And how the woods berries and worms provide, 
Without their when earth hath nought beside 
‘To answer small wants; 


To view the graceful deer come trooping by, 


* T love to anticipate charges of unoriginality : the first 
line is almost Shakspeare’s ;— : 

* To have my love to bed and to arise.’ 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

“ I think there is a sweetness in the versification not 
unlike some rhymes in that exquisite play, and the last 
line but three is yours : 

* An eye, 
That met the gaze, or turn’d it knew not why.’ 
Rosamund’s Epistle. 

“ T shall anticipate all my play, and have nothing to 
show you, An idea for Leviathan—Commentators on 
Job have been puzzled to find out a meaning for Levia- 
than,—’tis a whale, say some; a crocodile, say others. 
In my simple conjecture, Leviathan is neither more nor 
less than the lord mayor of London for the time being.” 

* * * 

He seems also to have sent about this time the solemnly 
fantastic poem of the “ Witch,” as the following passage 
relates to one of its conceits : 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 
“ Your recipe for a Turk’s poison is invaluable, and 


truly Marlowish ... Lloyd objects to ‘ shutting up the | 


womb of his purse’ in my curse, (which, for a Christian 
witch in a Christian country is not too mild, I hope,) do 
you object? I think there is a strangeness in the idea, as 
well as ‘shaking the poor like snakes from his door,’ 
which suits the speaker. Witches illustrate, as fine ladies 
do, from their own familiar objects, and snakes and shut- 
ting up of wombs are in their way. I don’t know that 
this last charge has been before brought against ’em, nor 
either the sour milk or the mandrake babe ; but I affirm 
these be things a witch would do if she could.” 

Here is a specimen of Lamb’s criticism on Southey’s 
poetical communications. 

TO MR. SOUTHEY. 

“ I have read your Eclogue repeatedly, and cannot call 
it bald, or without interest; the cast of it, and the design 
are completely original, and may set people upon think- 
ing : it is as poetical as the subject requires, which asks 
no poetry; but it is defective in pathos. The woman’s 
own story is the tamest part of it—I should like you to 
remould that—it too much resembles the young maid's 
history, both had been in service. Even the omission 
would not injure the poem; after the words ‘ growing 
wants,’ you might, not unconnectedly, introduce ‘ look 
at that little chub’ down to ‘ welcome one.’ And, de- 
cidedly, I would have you end it somehow thus, ‘ Give 
them at least this evening a good meal, (gives her money,) 
now, fare thee well: hereafter you have taught me to 
give sad meaning to the village-bells,’ &c. which would 
leave a stronger impression, (as well as more pleasingly 
recall the beginning of the Eclogue,) than the present 
commonplace reference to a better world, which the wo. 
man ‘ must have heard at church.’ I should like you too 
a good deal to enlarge the most striking part, as it might 
have been, of the poeem— Is it idleness?’ &c. that affords 
a good field for dwelling on sickness, and inabilities, and 
old age. And you might also a good deal enrich the 
piece with a picture of a country wedding: the woman 
might very well, in a transient fit of oblivion, dwell upon 
the ceremony and circumstances of her own nuptials six 
years ago, the snugness of the bridegroom, the feastings, 
the cheap merriment, the welcomings, and the secret en- 
vyings of the maidens—then dropping all this, recur to 
her present lot. I do not know that I can suggest any 
thing else, or that I have suggested any thing new or 
material. I shall be very glad to see some more poetry, 
though, I fear, your trouble in transcribing will be greater 
than the service my remarks may do them. 

; “ Yours affectionately, 

C. Lams. 
“ I cut my letter short because I am called off to busi- 
ness.”’ 


The following, of the same character, is further in- 
teresting, as tracing the origin of his “ Rosamund,” and 
exhibiting his young enthusiasm for the old English 


_ drama, so nobly developed in his “ Specimens :”— 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 

“ Dear Southey,—I thank you heartily for the Eclogue; 
it pleases me mightily, being so full of picture-work and 
circumstances. I find no fault in it, unless perhaps that 
Joanna’s rain is a \catastrophe too trite: and this is not 
the first or second time you have clothed your indigna- 
tion, in verse, in a tale of ruined innocence. The old 
lady, spinning in the sun, I hope would not disdain to 
claim some kindred with old Margaret. I could almost 
wish you to vary some circumstances in the conclusion. 
A gentleman seducer has often been described in prose 
and verse ; what if you had accomplished Joanna’s ruin 
by the clumsy arts and rustic gifts of some country fel- 
low ? I am thinking, I believe, of the song, 

* An old woman clothed in gray, 
Whose daughter was charming and young, 
And she was deluded away 
By Roger's false flattering tongue.’ 

A Roger-Lothario would be a novel character; I think 
you might paint him very well. You may think this a 
very silly suggestion, and so indeed it is; but, in good 
truth, nothing else but the first words of that foolish bal- 
lad put me upon scribbling my ‘Rosamund.’ But I 
thank you heartily for the poem. Not having any thing 
of my own to send you in return,—though, to tell the 
truth, I am at work upon something, which, if I were to 
cut away and garble, perhaps I might send you an ex- 
tract or two that might not displease you ; but I will not 
do that; and whether it will come to any thing, I know 
not, for I am as slow as a Fleming painter when I com- 
pose any thing—I will crave leave to put down a few 
lines of old Christopher Marlow’s ; I take them from his 
tragedy, ‘The Jew of Malta. The Jew is a famous 
character, quite out of nature; but, when we consider 
the terrible idea our simple ancestors had of a Jew, not 
more to be discommended for a certain discolouring (I 
think Addison calls it) than the witches and fairies of 
Marlow’s mighty successor. The scene is betwixt 
Barabas, the Jew, and Ithamore, a Turkish captive, ex- 
posed to sale for a slaye. 


BARABAS. 
(A precious rascal.) 
As for myself, I walk abroad a nights, f 
And kill sick people groaning walls: 
6 


. ther copy of Quarles for nine pence !!! 


To practise first upon the Italian: 

There I enriched the priests with burials, 

And always kept the sexton’s arms in use 

With digging graves, and ringing dead men’s ‘knells; 
And after that, was I an engineer, : 
And in the wars ‘twixt France and Germany, 
Under pretence of serving Charles the Fifth, 
Slew friend and enemy with my stratageins. 
Then after that was I an usurer, : 

And with extorting, cozening, forfeiting, 

And tricks belonging unto brokery, 

I fill’d the jail with bankrupts in a year, 

And with young orphans planted hospitals, 

And every moon made some or other mad; 

And now and then one hang himself for grief 
Pinning upon his breast a long great scroll, 
How I with interest had tormented him. 


(Now hear Ithamore, the other gentle nature.) 


ITHAMORE. 
(A comical dog.) 

Faith, master, and I have spent my time 

In setting Christian villages on fire, 

Chaining of eunuchs, binding galley slaves. 

One time I was an hostler in an inn, 

And in the night time secretly would I steal 

To travellers’ chambers, and there cut their throats. 

Once at Jerusalem, where the pilgrims kneel’d, 

I strewed powder on the marble stones, 

And therewithal their knees would rankle so, 

That I have laugh’d a good to see the cripples 

Go limping home to Christendom on stilts. 

BARABAS, 

Why, this is something—’ 

“ There is a mixture of the ludicrous and the terrible 
in these lines, brimful of genius and antique invention, 
that at first reminded me of your old description of cruel- 
ty in hell. 

* # # # 

“Tam glad you have put me on the scent after old 
Quarles. If I do not put up those eulogies, and that 
shortly, say I am no true-nosed hound.” 


The following letters, which must have been written 
after a short interval, show a rapid change of opinion, 
very unusual with Lamb, (who stuck to his favourite 
books as he did to his friends,) as to the relative merits 
of the “ Emblems” of Wither and of Quarles :— 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 


“I perfectly accord with your opinion of old Wither; 
Quarles is a wittier writer, but Wither lays more hold of 
the heart. Quarles thinks of his audience when he lec. 
tares ; Wither soliloquises in company from a full heart. 
What wretched stuff are the ‘ Divine Fancies’ of Quarles ! 
Religion appears to him no longer valuable than it fur- 
nishes matter for quibbles and riddles; he turns God’s 
grace into wantonness. Wither is like an old friend, 
whose warm-heartedness and estimable qualities make 
us wish he possessed more genius, but at the same time 
make us willing to dispense with that want. I always 
love W., and sometimes admire Q. Still that portrait 
poem isa fine one; and the extract from ‘Shepherds’ 
Hunting’ places him in a starry height far above Quarles. 
If you wrote that review in ‘Crit. Rev.,’ I am sorry you 
are so sparing of praise to the Ancient Marinere,—so far 
from calling it as you do, with some wit, but more seve- 
rity,‘ A Dutch attempt,’ &c., I call it a right English 
attempt, and a successful one, to dethrone German sub- 
limity. You have selected a passage fertile in unmean- 
ing miracles, but have passed by’fifty passages as miracu- 
lous as the miracles they celebrate. I never so deeply 
felt the pathetic, as in that part, 

‘A spring of love gush’d from my heart, 
And I bless’d them unaware’— 
It stung me into high pleasure through sufferings. Lloyd 
does not like it ; his head is too metaphysical, and your 
taste too correct ; at least I must allege something against 
you both, to excuse my own dotage— 


*So lonely, twas that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be!!, 


&e., &e. 


But you allow some elaborate beauties—you should have 
extracted ‘em. ’The Ancient Marinere’ plays more tricks 
with the mind than that last poem, which is yet one of 
the finest written. But I am getting too dogmatical; 
and before I degenerate into abuse, I will conclude with 
assuring you that I am 
“ Sincerely yours, 
“C. Lams. 


“T am going to meet Lloyd at Ware, on Saturday, to 
return on Sunday. Have you any commands or com- 
mendations to the metaphysician? I shall be very happy 
if you will dine or spend any time with me in your way 
through the great ugly city ; but I know you have other 
ties upon you in these parts. 

“Love and respects to Edith, and friendly remem- 
brances to Cottle.” 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 

“ Dear Southey,—I have at last been so fortunate as to 
pick up Wither’s Emblems for you, that ‘old book and 
quaint,’ as the brief author of Rosamund Gray hath it; 
it is in a most detestable state of preservation, and the 
cuts are of a fainter impression than I have seen. Some 
child, the curse of antiquaries and bane of bibliopical 
rarities, hath been dabbling in some of them with its 
paint and dirty fingers ; and, in particular, hath a little 
sullied the author’s own portraiture, which I think vala- 
able, as the poem that accompanies it is no common one, 
this last excepted; the Emblems are far inferior to old 
Quarles. I once told you otherwise, but I had not then 
read old Q. with attention. I have picked up, too, ano- 
O tempora! O 
lectoreg! so that if you have lost or parted with your 
own copy, say so, and I can furnish you, for you prize 
these things more than I do. You will be amused, I 
think, with honest Wither’s ‘Supersedeas to all them 
whose custom it is, without any deserving, to importune 
authors to give unto them their books.’ I am sorry ’tis 
imperfect, as the lottery board annexed to it also is. Me- 
thinks you might modernise and elegantise this Super. 
sedeas, and place it in front of your Joan of Arc, as a 
gentle hint to Messrs, P——-——, &c. One of the hap- 
piest emblems, and comicalest cuts, is the owl and little 
chirpers, page 63. 


How does your Calendar prosper ?” 

In this year, Mr. Cottle proposed to publish an annual 
volume of fugitive poetry by various hands, under the 
title of the * Annual Anthology ;” to which Coleridge 
and Southey were principal contributors, the first volume 
of which was published in the following year. To this 
little work Lamb contributed a short religious effusion 
in blank verse, entitled, “ Living without God in the 
World.” The following letter to Southey refers to this 
poem by its first words, “ Mystery of God,” and recurs 
to the rejected sonnet to his sister ; and alludes to an in. 
tention, afterwards changed, of entitling the proposed 
collection “ Gleanings.” 

TO MR. SOUTHEY. 

“TI can have no objection to your printing ‘ Mystery 
of God’ with my name, and all due acknowledgments 
for the honour and favour of the communication; indeed, 
*tis a poem that can dishonour no name. Now, that is 
in the trae strain of modern modesto-vanitas. * * * 
But for the sonnet, I heartily wish it, as I thought it 
was, dead and forgotten. If the exact circumstances 
under which I wrote could be told, it would be an inte- 
resting sonnet ; but, to an indifferent and stranger reader, 
it must appear a very bald thing, certainly inadmissible 
in a compilation. I wish you could affix a different 
name to the volume; there is a contemptible book, a 
wretched assortment of vapid feelings, entitled Pratt’s 
Gleanings, which hath damn’d and impropriated the title 
for ever. Pray, think of some other. The gentleman 
is better known (better had he remained unknown) by 
an Ode to Benevolence, written and spoken for and at the 
annual dinner of the Humane Society, who walk in pro- 
cession once a year, with all the objects of their charity 
before them, to return God thanks for giving them such 
benevolent hearts.” 

* * * ® * * 

At this time Lamb’s most intimate associates were 
Lloyd and Jem White, the author of the Falstaff Letters. 
When Lloyd was in town, he and White lodged in the 
same house, and were fast friends, though no two men 
could be ‘more unlike, Lloyd having no drollery in his 
nature, and White nothing else. “ You will easily un- 
derstand,” observes Mr. Southey, in a letter with which 
he favoured the publisher, “how Lamb could sympathise 
with both.” 

The literary association of Lamb with Coleridge and 
Southey drew down upon him the hostility of the young 
scorners of the “ Anti-jacobin,” who, luxuriating in boy- 
ish pride and aristocratic patronage, tussed the arrows of 
their wit against all charged with innovation, whether in 
politics or poetry, and cared little whom they wounded. 
No one could be more innocent than Lamb of political 
heresy; no one more strongly opposed to new theories 
in morality, which he always regarded with disgust ; 
and yet he not only shared in the injustice which accused 
his friends of the last, but was confounded in the charge 
of the first,—his only crime being that he had published 
a few poems deeply coloured with religious enthusiasm, 
in conjunction with two other men of genius, who were 
dazzled by the glowing phantoms which the French re- 
volution had raised. The very first number of the 
“ Anti-jacobin Magazine and Review” was adorned by a 
caricature of Gilray’s, in which Coleridge and Southey 
were introduced with asses’ heads, and Lloyd and Lamb 
as toad and frog. In the number for July appeared the 
well-known poem of the“ New Morality,” in which all 
the prominent objects of the hatred of these champions 
of religion and order were introduced as offering homage 
to Lepaux, a French charlatan—of whose existence 
Lamb had never even heard. 

“ Couriers and Stars, sedition’s evening host, 

Thou Morning Chronicle, and Morning Post, 
Whether ye make the ‘Rights of Man’ your theme, 
Your country libel, and your God blaspheme, 

Or dirt or private worth and virtue throw, 

Still blasphemous or blackguard, praise Lepaux. 

And ye five other wand’ring bards, that move 

In sweet accord of harmony and love, 

C—dge and S—th—y, L—d, and L—b & Co., 
Tune all your mystic harps to praise Lepaux !” 

Not content with thus confounding persons of the 
most opposite opinions and the most various characters 
in one common libel, the party returned to the charge in 
the number for September, and thus denounced the young 
poets, in a parody on the “Ode to the Passions,” under 
the title of “ The Anarchists.” 

“ Next H—Ic—ft vow'd in doleful tune, 
No more to fire a thankless age : 

Oblivion mark’d his labours for her own, 

Neglected from the press,and damn’d upon the stage. 
“See! faithful to their mighty dam, 

Cc ge, S—th—y, L—d, and L—b, 

In splay-foot madrigals of love, 

Soft moaning like the widow’d dove, 

Pour, side by side, their sympathetic notes ; 

“Of equal rights, and civic feasts, 
And tyrant kings, and knavish priests, 
Swift through the land the tuneful mischief floats. 
“ And now to softer strains they struck the lyre, 
They sung the beetle or the mole, 
The dying kid, or ass’s foal, 

By cruel man permitted to expire.” 

These effusions have the palliation which the excess 
of sportive wit, impelled by youthful spirits and fostered 
by the applause of the great, brings with it; but it will 
be difficult to palliate the coarse malignity of a passa 
in the prose department of the same work, in which th 
writer added to a statement that Mr. Coleridge was dis- 
honoured at Cambridge for preaching Deism: “Since 
then he has left his native country, commenced citizen 
of the world, left his poor children fatherless, and his 
wife destitute. Ez his disce, his friends Lamb and 
Southey.” It was surely rather too much even for par- 
tisans, when denouncing their political opponents as men 
who “dirt on private worth and virtue threw,” thus to 
slander two young men of the most exemplary charac- 
ter—one of an almost puritanical exactness of demeanour 
and conduct—and the other persevering in a life of noble 
self-sacrifice, chequered only by the frailties of a sweet 
nature, which endeared him even to those who were not 
admitted to the intimacy necessary to appreciate the 
touching example of his severer virtues ! 

If Lamb’s acquaintance with Coleridge and Southey 
procured for him the scorn of the more virulent of the 
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Anti-Jacobin party, he showed by his intimacy with an- 
other distinguished object of their animosity, that he 
was not solicitous to avert it: He was introduced by 
Mr. Coleridgé to one of the most remarkable persons of 
that stirring time—the author of “Caleb Williams,” and 
of the “Political Justice.” The first meeting between 
Lamb and Godwin did not wear a promising aspect. 
Lamb grew warm as the conviviality of the evening ad- 
vanced, and indulged in some freaks of humour which 
had not been dreamed of in Godwin’s philosophy ; and 
the philosopher, forgetting the equanimity with which he 
usually looked on the vicissitudes of the world or the 
whist-table, broke into’an allusion to Gilray’s caricature, 
and asked, “ Mr. Lamb, are you both toad and frog?” 
Coleridge was apprehensive of a rupture; but calling 
the next morning on Lamb, he found Godwin seated at 
breakfast with him ; and an interchange of civilities and 
card-parties was established, which lasted through the 
life of Lamb, whom Godwin only survived a few months. 
Indifferent altogether to the politics of the age, Lamb 
could not help being struck with productions of its new- 
"porn energies, so remarkable as the works and the cha- 
racter of Godwin. He seemed to realise in himself what 
Wordsworth long afterwards described, “the central calm 
at the heart of all agitation”” Through the medium of 
his mind the stormy convulsions of society were seen 
“silent as in a picture.” Paradoxes the most daring 
wore the air of deliberate wisdom as he pronounced them. 
He foretold the future happiness of mankind, not with the 
inspiration of the poet, but with the grave and passionless 
voice of the oracle. There was nothing better calculated 
at once to feed and to make steady the enthusiasm of 
youthful patriots than the high speculations in which he 
taught them to engage on the nature of social evils and 
the great destiny of his species. No one would have 
suspected the author of those wild theories which startled 
the wise and shocked the prudent, in the calm, gentle- 
manly person who rarely said any thing above the most 
gentle commonplace, and took interest in little beyond 
the whist-table. His peculiar opinions were entirely sub- 
servient to his love of letters. He thought any man who 
had written a book had attained a superiority over his 
fellows which placed him in another class, and could 


scarcely understand other distinctions. Of all his works 


Lamb liked his “ Essay on Sepulchres” the best—a short 
development of a scheme for preserving in one place the 
memory of all great writers deceased, and assigning to 
each his proper station,—quite chimerical in itself, but 
accompanied with solemn and touching musings on life 
and death and fame, embodied in a style of singular re- 
finement and beauty. 


CHAPTER V. 


[1799,1800.] 


LETTERS TO SOUTHEY, COLERIDGE, MANNING, AND WoORDS- 
WORTH. 


The year 1799 found Lamb engaged during his leisure 
hours in completing his tragedy of John Woodvil, which 
seems to have been finished about Christmas, and trans- 
mitted to Mr. Kemble. Like all young authors, who are 
fascinated by the splendour of theatrical representation, 
he longed to see his conceptions embodied on the stage, 
and to receive his immediate reward in the sympathy of 
a crowd of excited spectators. The hope was vain ;— 
but it cheered him in many a lonely hour, and inspired 
him to write when exhausted with the business of the 
day, and when the less powerful stimulus of the press 
would have been insufficient to rouse him. In the mean 
time he continued to correspond with Mr. Southey, to 
send him portions of his play, and to reciprocate criti- 
cisms with him. The following three letters, addressed 
to Mr. Southey in the spring of this year, require no 
commentary. 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 
* * 

“Tam to blame for not writing to you before on my 
own account ; but I know you can dispense with the ex- 
pressions of gratitude, or I should have thanked you be- 
fore for all May’s kindness. He has liberally supplied 
the person I spoke to you of with money, and had pro- 
cured him a situation jast after himself had lighted upon 
a similar one, and engaged too far to recede. But May’s 
kindness was the same, and my thanks to you and him 
are the same. May went about on this business as if it 
had been his own. But you knew John May before this, 
so I will be silent. 

“TT shali be very glad to hear from you, when conve- 
nient. Ido not know how your Calendar and other af- 
fairs thrive; but, above all, I have not heard a great 
while of your Madoc—the opus magnum. I would wil- 
lingly send you something to give a value to this letter: 
but I have only one slight passage to send you, scarce 
worth the sending, which I want to edge in some where 
into my play, which, by the way, hath not received the 
addition of ten lines, besides, since Isaw you. A father, 
old Walter Woodvil, (the witch’s rrorrce) relates this of 
his son John, who ‘ fought in adverse armies,’ being a 
royalist, and his father a parliamentary man. 


*I saw him in the day of Worcester fight, 
Whither he came at twice seven years, 
Under the discipline of the Lord Falkland, 
His uncle by the mother’s side, 
ho gave his youthful politics a bent 
Quite from the principles of his father’s house ;) 
There did I see this valiant Lamb of Mars, 
This sprig of honour, this unbearded John, 
This veteran in green years, this sprout, this Woodvil, 
(With dreadless ease guiding a fire-hot steed, 
hich scemed to scorn the manage of a boy,) 
rick forth with such a mirth into the field, 
To mingle rivalship and acts of war 
Even with the sinewy masters of the art,— 
You would have thought the work of blood had been 
A play-game merely, and the rabid Mars 
put his harmful hostile nature off, 
To instruct raw youth in images of war, 
And practice of the unedged player's foils. 
The rough fanatic and blood practised soldiery, 
Seeing such hope and virtue in the boy, 
Disclosed their ranks to let him pass unhurt, 
Checking their swords’ uncivil injuries, 
As loth to mar that curious workmanship 
Of Valour’s beauty portrayed in his face.’ 


“Lloyd objects to‘ portrayed in his face;’ do you? 
I like the line. 

“TI shall clap this in some where. I think there is a 
spirit through the lines; perhaps the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
owe their origin to Shakspeare, though no image is bor- 
rowed. He says in Henry the Fourth— 


‘This infant Hotspur, 

Mars in swathing clothes, 
But pray did Lord Falkland die before Worcester fight ? 
In that case I must make bold to unclify some other no- 

bleman. 

“ Kind love and respects to Edith. | . 
Lams.” 
* * 
TO MR. SOUTHEY. 

“Tam _ hugely pleased with your ‘Spider,’ ‘ your old 
free-mason,’ as you call him. The three first stanzas are 
delicious; they seem to me a compound of Burns and 
old Quarles, those kind of homestrokes, where more is 
felt than strikes the ear ; a terseness, a jocular pathos, 
which makes one feel in laughter. The measure, too, is 
novel and pleasing. I could almost wonder Rob. Burns, 
in his lifetime, never stumbled upon it. The fourth 
stanza is less striking, as being less original. The fifth 
falls off. It has no felicity of phrase, no old-fashioned 
phrase or feeling. 


* Young hopes, and love's delightful dreams,’ 


savour neither of Burns nor Quarles; they seem more — 


like shreds of many a modern sentimental sonnet. The 
last stanza hath nothing striking in it, if lexcept the two 
concluding lines, which are Burns all over. I wish, if 
you concur with me, these things could be looked to. I am 
sure this is a kind of writing, which comes tenfold bet- 
ter recommended to the heart, comes there more like a 
neighbour or familiar, than thousands of Hamnels and 
Zillahs and Madelons. I beg you will send me the 
“ Holly-tree,’ if it at all resemble this, for it must please me. 
I have never seen it. I love this sort of poems, that open 
a new intercourse with the most despised of the animal 
and insect race. I think this vein may be further opened. 
Peter Pindar hath very prettily apostrophised a fly ; 
Burns hath his mouse and his louse ; Coleridge less suc- 
cessfully hath made overtures of intimacy to a jackass, 
therein only following, at unresembling distance, Sterne 
and greater Cervantes. Besides these, I know of no 
other examples of breaking down the partition between us 
and our ‘ poor earth-born companions. It is sometimes 
revolting to be put in a track of feeling by other people, 
not one’s own immediate thoughts, else I would persuade 
you, if I could, I am in earnest, to commence a series of 
these animal poems, which might have a tendency to 
rescue some poor creatures from the antipathy of man- 
kind. Some thoughts come across me ; for instance—to 
a rat, to a toad, to a cockchafer, to a mole—people bake 
moles alive by a slow oven-fire to cure consumption— 
rats are, indeed, the most despised and contemptible part 
of God’s earth. I killed a rat the other day by punching 
him to pieces, and feel a weight of blood upon me to this 
hour. Toads, you know, are made to fly, and tumble 
down and crush all to pieces. Cockchafers are old sport; 
then again to a worm, with an apostrophe to anglers, 
those patient tyrants, meek inflictors of pangs intolerable, 
cool devils; to an owl; to all snakes, with an apology 
for their puison ; to a cat in boots or bladders. Your 
own fancy, if it takes a fancy to these hints, will suggest 
many more. A series of such poems, suppose them ac- 
cooks roasting lobsters, fishmongers crimping skates, 
&c., &c., would take excessively. I will willingly enter 
into a partnership in the plan with you: I think my 
heart and soul would go with it too—at least, give it a 
thought. My plan is but this minute come into my head; 
but it strikes me instantaneously as something new, good, 
and useful, full of pleasure, and full of moral. If old 
Quarles and Wither could live again, we would invite 


them into our firm. Burns hath done his part. 
* * * * 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 

“ Dear Southey,—I have received your little volume, 
for which 1 thank you, though I do not entirely approve 
of this sort of intercourse, where the presents are all on 
one side. I have read the last Eclogue again with great 
pleasure. It hath gained considerably by abridgement, 
and now I think it wants nothing but enlargement. You 
will call this one of tyrant Procustes’ criticisms, to cut 
and pull\so to his own standard ; but the old lady is so 
great a favourite with me, I want to hear more of her; 
and of * Joanna’ you have given us still less. But the 
picture of the rustics leaning over the bridge, and the 
old lady traveling abroad on summer evening to see her 
garden watered, are images so new and true, that I de- 
cidedly prefer this ‘ Ruined Cottage’ to any poem in the 
book. Indeed I think it the only one that will bear com. 
parison with your ‘Hymn to the Penates,’ in a former 
volume. 

“ T compare dissimilar things, as one would a rose and 
a star, for the pleasure they give us, or as a child soon 
learns to choose between a cake and a rattle; for dis- 
similars have mostly some points of comparison. The 
next best poem, I think, is the first Eclogue; ’tis very 
complete, and abounding in little pictures and realities. 
The remainder Eclogues, excepting only the ‘ Funeral,’ 
I do not greatly admire. I miss one, which had at least 
as good’a title to publication as the * Witch,’ or the ‘ Sail- 
or’s mother. You call’d it the ‘ Last of the Family. 
The ‘ Old Woman of Berkely,’ comes next; in some hu- 
mours I would give it the preference above any. But 
who the devil is Matthew of Westminster? You are as 
familiar with these antiquated monastics, as Swedenborg, 


’ or, as his followers affect to call him, the Baron, with his 


invisibles. But you have raised a very comic effect out 
of the true narrative of Matthew of Westminster. "Tis 
surprising with how little addition you have been able to 
convert, with so little alteration, his incidents, meant for 
terror, into circumstances and food for spleen. The Pa- 
rody is not so successful ; it has one famous line, indeed, 
which conveys the finest death-bed scene I ever met with. 
‘ The doctor whisper'’d the nurse, and the surgeon knew 
what he said ;’ 
But the offering the bribe three times bears not the 
slightest analogy or proportion to the fiendish noises 
three times heard! In ‘ Jaspar,’ the circumstauce of the 
great light is very affecting. But I had heard you men. 
tion it before, The ‘Rose’ is the only insipid piece in 
the volume; it hath neither thorns nor sweetness ; and, 
besides, sets all chronology and probability at defiance. 
“*Cousin Margaret,’ you know, I like. The allusions 
to the Pilgrim's Progress are particularly happy, and 
harmonise tacitly and delicately with old cousins and 
aunts. To familiar faces we do associate familiar scenes, 
and accustomed objects; but what hath Apolidon and 
his sea nymphs to do in these affairs? Apollyon I could 
have borne, tho’ he stands for the devil, but who is Apo- 
7 


_ been the books that have been written of late years re- 


lidon ? I think you are too apt to conclude faintly, with 
some cold moral, as in the end of the poem call’d ‘ The 
Victory’— 

‘Be thou her comforter, who art the widow’s friend ;’ 


a single commonplace line of comfort, which bears no 
proportion in weight or number,to the many lines which 
describe suffering. This is to convert religion into me- 
diocre feelings, which should burn, and glow, and tremble. 
A moral should be wrought into the body and soul, the 
matter and tendency, of a poem, not tagg’d to the end, 
like a ‘God send the good ship into harbour,’ at the con- 
clusion of our bills of lading. The finishing of the 
‘Sailor’ is also imperfect. Any dissenting minister may 
say and do as much. ica 

“These remarks, I know, are crude and unwrought, 
but I do not lay claim to much accurate thinking. I 
never judge system-wise of things, but fasten often upon 
particulars. After all, there is a great deal in the book 
that I must, for time, leave unmentioned, to deserve my _ 
thanks for its own sake, as well as for the friendly re- 
membrances implied in the gift. I again return you 
my thanks. 

“Pray present my love to Edith. : 

“CL.” 

(To be continued.) 


REVIEW. 


The City of the Sultan; and Domestic Manners of the 
Turks in 1836.* By Miss Parvor, Author of “ Traits 
and Traditions of Portugal.” 2 vols. 8vo. London : 
Colburn. 1837. 


Remembering how much was brought to light of the 
manners of the Turks, by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
who was the first, indeed, to introduce the English pub- 
lic to their harems, it was with no ordinary degree of 
anticipated pleasure that we opened the volumes of 
another female explorer and observer, who, with enthu- 
siastic ardour, sped to the “‘ City of the Sultan,” resolved, 
at all hazards, not to return till she had penetrated among 
the mysteries of its veiled population. Numberless have 


lating to Turkey and Constantinople, by the hardier sex, 
who, every one must know, cannot possibly have access 
to those domestic and social scenes, where luxury and 
indolence alone seem to reign. Since the period when 
Lady Mary wrote, there have only been random and un- 
certain glances obtained by British travellers of the 
secrecies referred to ; it might be expected, therefore, that 
in the work of the present fair adventurer, much to excite 
our wonder, and much to satisfy our curiosity, would ap- 
pear. Even although when the former celebrated writer 
made the domestic manners of the Turks the subject of 
her publications, she had left nothing unexamined and 
undescribed, the revolutions and transitions which 
Turkish society and the Ottoman empire have since that 
period been undergoing, cannot but have left some traces 
or obliterations in the private habits of the people, and in 
their modes of thinking. The author therefore who 
should obtain the privilege of witnessing the present con- 
dition of their harems, independently of the more patent 
characteristics of the nation, ought to afford to Christen- 
dom some important indices of the existing and passing 
forms of feeling and practice as they obtain in Stamboul. 

Miss Pardoe’s volumes on a number of interesting 
points throw a considerable light ; and contain much that 
is amusing and curious, while the spirit and determina- 
tion with which the writer pursued her researches, and 
the vigilance with which she employed her eyes and her 
pen cannot be too highly admired. We suspect that few 
of the erratic lords of the creation would have adven- 
tured so boldly as this lady sometimes did, even although 
their ambition to appear in print had been as engrossing 
as it generally is. But not to detain our readers longer 
on the threshold, we are off with Miss Pardoe to the city 
of mosques. 

Our traveller arrived in Constantinople in the Decem- 
ber of 1835, and lost no time in throwing herself among 
the veiled portion of its inhabitants, amid the piled up 
luxuries of duvet and embroidery, establishing herself 
familiarly on the satin cushions, with her feet doubled 
under her dda Turque. The habits of the occupiers of 
the harem are described as the most inactive, voluptuous, 
yet gentle, that any ignorant creatures can cherish. The 
only exception to their luxurious indolence, or mode of 
existence, which may be likened to that of a gorgeously 
dressed waxen doll, consists in their early rising ; but if 
ever this promising circumstance looked ridiculous and 
absurd, it is in the case of these uneducated triflers who 
only by this semblance of husbanding time to advafitage, 
add to the prolonged ennui of the dreary day, since their / 
waking hours are entirely spent in dressing themselves, 
in varying the position of their ornaments, in the bath, 
or in sleep. This latter solace, Miss Pardoe says, is “as 
entirely at their beck, as a draught of water; in winter 
they have but to nestle under the coverings of the tan- 
dour; or in summer, to bury themselves among their 
cushions, and in five minutes they are in the land of 
dreams.” Indeed, it is added, they frequently engage 
their guests to take a nap with the same sang froid with 
which an European lady would invite her visiters to take 
a walk. But the observation follows—that habits of in- 
dustry have begun to make their way, even into the ha- 
rem; thus intimating that the changes without have 
reached the seclusions of domestic life—utter idleness 
being no longer a necessary attribute to the high-bred 
Turkish female, 

We cannot present a more luxurious picture of these 
indolent females than is to be found in Miss Pardoe’s bath 
scene. 

“ Having passed through a small entrance-court, we 
entered an extensive hall, paved with white marble, and — 
surrounded by a double tier of projecting galleries, sup- 
ported by pillars; the lower range being raised about 
three feet from the floor. These galleries were covered 
with rich carpets, or ‘mattrasses, overlaid with chintz or 
crimson shag, and crowded with cushions; the spaces 
between the pillars were slightly partitioned off to the 
height of a few inches; and, when we entered, the whole 
of the boxes, if I may so call them, were occupied, save 
the one which had been reserved for us. 

‘* In the centre of the hall, a large and handsome foun- 
tain of white marble, pouring its waters into four ample 
scallop shells, whence they fell again into a large basin 
with the prettiest and most po sound imaginable, 
was surrounded by four sofas of the same material, on 


* Now republishing in Waldie’s Select Circulating Li- 


brary,—London price, $10, Waldie’s, 50 cents | 


one of which, a young and lovely woman lay pillowed 
on several costly shawls nursing her infant. 

“ When I had established myself comfortably among 
my cushions, I found plenty of amusement for the first 
half hour in looking about me; and a more singular 
scene I never beheld. On the left hand of the door of 
entrance, sat the rietress of the baths, a beautiful 
of about »in a dark turban, and a straight 
dress of flowered cotton, girt round the waist with a, 
cachemire shawl; her chemisette of silk gauze was richly 
trimmed—her gold snuff-box lay on the sofa beside her 
—her amber-headed pipe rested against a cushion—and 
she was amusing hetself by winding silk from a small 
ebony distaff, and taking a prominent part in the conver- 
sation; while immediately behind her squatted a negro 
slave-girl of twelve or thirteen years of age, grinning from 
ear to ear, and rolling the whites of her large eyes in ex- 
tasy at all that was going forward. “ 

“ The boxes ted the oddest appearance in the 
world—some of the ladies had returned from the bath. 
ing-hall, and were reclining luxuriously upon their sofas, 
rolled from head to foot in fine white li in many in- 
stances embroidered and’ fringed with gold, with their 
fine hair falling about their shoulders, which their slaves, 
not quite so closely covered as their mistresses, were dry- 
ing, combing, perfuming, and plaiting, with the greatest 
care. Others were preparing for the bath, and laying 
aside their dresses, or rather suffering them to be laid 
aside, for few of them extended a hand to assist them- 
selves—whilst the latest comers were removing their 
yashmacs and cloaks and exchanging greetings with their 
I bad provionsly te vich.overy pact: of the 

As previously to visit part 
establishment, I followed the example of my companion, 
who had already undergone the fatigue of an oriental 
bath, and exchanged my morning dress for a linen = 
per, and loosened my hair: and then, conducted by | 
Greek waiting-maid who had accompanied me, 1 walked 
bare-footed across the cold marble floor to a door, at the 
opposite extremity of the hall, and, on crossing the 
threshold, found myself in the cooling-room, where groups 
of ladies were sitting, or lying listlessly on their sofas, 
enveloped in their white linen wrappers, or preparing for 
their return to the colder region whence I had just made 
my escape. 

“ This second room was filled with hot air, to,me, in- 
deed, most oppressively so; but I soon discovered that it 
was, nevertheless, a cooling-room; when, after having 
traversed il, and dipped my feet some half dozen times in 
the little channels of warm water that intersected the 
floor, I entered the great bathing-place of the establish- 
ment—the extensive octagon hall in which all those who 
do not choose, or who cannot afford, to pay for a separate 
apartment, avail themselves, as they find opportunities, of 
the eight fountains which it contains. 

“ For the first few moments, I was. bewildered; the 
heavy, dense, sulphureous vapour that filled the place, and 
almost suffocated me—the wild, shrill cries of the slaves 
pealing through the reverberating domes of the bathing- 

alls, enough to awaken the very marble with which they 
were lined—the snbdued laughter, and whispered con- 
versation of their mistresses, murmuring along in an un- 
der-current of sound—the sight of nearly three hundred 
women only partially dressed, and that in fine linen.so 
perfectly saturated with vapour, that it revealed the whole 
outline of the figure—the busy sluves, passing and repass- 
ing, naked from the waist upwards, and with their arms 
folded upon their bosoms, balancing on their heads piles 
of fringed or embroidered napkins—groups of lovely girls, 
laughing, chatting, and refreshing themselves with sweet- 
meats, sherbet, and lemonade—parties of playful children, 
apparently quite indifferent to the dense atmosphere 
which made me strugzle for breath—and, to crown all, 
the sudden bursting forth of a chorus of voices into one 


of the wildest and shrillest of Turkish melodies, that was" 


caught up and flung back by the echoes of the vast hall, 
making a din worthy of a saturnalia of demons—all com- 


. bined to form a picture, like the illusory semblance of a 


phantasmagoria, almost leaving me in doubt whether that 
on which I looked were indeed reality, or the mere crea- 
tion of a distempered brain.” 


This leads us to note some other traits of Turkish 


manners and superstitious observances. High and low | 


have a deeply seated and constant dread of the evil eye, 
against which they use charms of various kinds, one of 
the most potent of these being garlic. A blue eye is al- 
most synonymous with one that is evil—the evil orb be- 
ing supposed to have that colour. Even the sultan has 
to be protected, during his state progresses through the 
capital, against such dangerous influences. We were 
hardly prepared to hear that the present emperor could 
be so foolish as to have lately published a firman, which 
prohibits the women from looking earnestly at him as he 
passes them, on the pain of subjecting their husbands or 
brothers to the bastinado! Whether this ordinance he 
really meant as a protective measure against evil eyes, or 
as a cloak for some politic end, we know not; but, cer- 
tainly, according to its palpable meaning it disparages the 
opinion that has very generally been formed of Sultan 
Mahmoud’s superiority to weak prejadices. Indeed, if 
Miss Pardoe has been correctly informed, that monarch 
entertains not a few most ridiculous feelings of vanity 
and pride. She says that every thing has to be done to 
prevent him from thinking he can ever grow old or die. 
He not only paints himself white and red, and is a “ thing 
of shreds and patches,” that he may obtain the admira- 
tion and flattery of the ladies of the seraglio, but every 
officer of the household stains his hair and beard, and 
“uses all the means with which art or invention can 
supply him, in order that no intrusive symptom of age 
or decay may shock the nerves and awaken, the regrets 
of his lord and cotemporary ; the faded beauties of the 
seraglio are removed from his sight, the past is seldom 
adverted to, and the future is considered as his sure and 
undoubted heritage.” 

Miss Pardoe declares that the sultan has still much to 
do before he can even render his troops soldierlike. 
“They are dirty, slouching, and awkward; tread in- 
wards from their habit of sitting upon their feet, and 
march as though they were dragging their slippers after 
them.” It cannot be said truly, we believe, that he has 
not effected great ehanges with regard to that branch of 
his government which concerns his military and warlike 
forces. But.the taste and the tact of a nation can never 
be simultaneously revolutionised by a monarch’s fiat, as 
the observation just quotéd shows. At the same time all 
is not tame or ridiculous in Sultan Mahmoud’s parades. 
Our next extract will fully equal the most dazzling con- 
ceptions which strangers have formed of Eastern pomp 
and imposing splendour. 

“I was still gazing at these lovely women, when & 
party of about thirty feld-officers conan the carriage, on 
their way to their places near the door of the mosque, at 
which the sultan was to enter. They were all similarly 
attired in surtout coats of Spanish brown, gathered in 
large folds at the back of the. waist, and buttoned be- 
neath a.cloth strap; a very common and ugly fisbion 
among the Turks; and wore sword-belts richly embroi- 
dered with gold. Many among them were some of the 
stoutest men I ever saw. 

“In about five minutes after them, arrived the led 


horses of the sultan; and these formed by far the most 


- mainder were equally magnificent; and the well-padded 


' pasha in state, mounted on a tall gray horse, (whose 


_ sance, quitted his side, and hastily made his way through 
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splendid feature of the procession ; t were-ten in 
number, and wore on their heads a punache of white and 
pink ostrich feathers mixed with roses.and fastened down 
upon the forelock with a clasp of precious stones Each 
was attended by a groom, controlling, with sume trouble, 
the curvettings and capers of the pampered animals, who 
were caparisonéd in a style of splendour which, if it have 
ever been equaled, can certainly never have been sur- 
d Their housings, which were either of silk or 
velvet, all differing, the one from the other, were embroi- 
dered with gold and'silver, large pearls and jewels. One 
of them bore, on a ground of myrtle-coluoured velvet, the 
cypher of the sultan wrought in brilliants, and surround. 
‘ed by a garland of flowers formed of rubies, emeralds, 
and a Another housing, of rich lilac silk, was 
worked at the corners with a cluster of musical instru- 
ments in diamonds and large pearls, and, as the sunshine 
flashed upon it, it was like a blaze of light. The re- 


saddles of crimson or green velvet were decorated with 
stirrups of chased gold, while the bridles, whose embroi- 
dered reins hu ae upon the necks of the animals, 
“were one mass of gold and jewels. ~ 
“The sultan’s stud was succeeded by the seraskeir 


elaborate accoutrements were only inferior to those that 
I have attempted to describe,) and surrounded and fol- 
lowed by a dozen attendants on foot : his diamond-hilted 
sword—the rings upon his hands—the star in front of his 
Sez, and the orders on his breast, were perfectly dazzling. 

“ At intervals of about a minute, all the great officers 
‘of state passed in the same order, and according to their 
respective ranks; and at length we heard the welcome 
sounds of the imperial band, which struck up the Sultan’s 
Grand. March, as Mahmoud the Powerful, the Brother of 
ooo Emperor of the East, passed the gates of 

court. 


“ First came twelve running footmen, in richly laced 
uniforms, and high military caps: and these were suc- 
ceeded by the twenty body pages, who were splendidly 
dress@d, and wore in their chakos, plumes, or rather 
crétes of stiff feathers, intermixed with artificial flowers 
of immense’ size, and originally invented to conceal the 
face of the sultan as he passed along, and thus screen 
him from the Evil Eye! But his present sublime high- 
ness is not to be so easily scared into concealment, and 

pages who were wont to surround his predecessors 
merely precede him, while a crowd of military officers 
sey Se place, one walking at each of his stirrups, 
and the rest a little in the rear. 

“ As this was the first occasion on which I had seen 
the sultan, I leant eagerly forward upon my cushions to 
obtain a good view of him ; and I saw before me, at the 
distance of fifteen or twenty yards at the utmost, a man 
of noble physiognomy and graceful bearing, who sat his 
horse with gentleman-like ease, and whose countenance 
was decidedly pre ing. He wore in his féz an 
aigrette of diamonds, sustaining a cluster of peacock’s 
feathers ; an ample blue cloak was flung across his shoul- 
ders whose collar was one mass of jewels, and on the 
third finger of his bridle hand glittered the largest bril- 
liant that I-ever remember to have seen. 

“ As he moved forward at a foot’s pace, loud shouts of 
* Long live Sultan Mahmoud!’ ran along the lines, and 
were re-echoed by the crowd, but he did not acknowledge 
the greeting, though his eyes wandered on all sides, until 
they fell upon our party, when a bright smile lit up his 
features, and for the first time he turned his head, and 
looked long and fixedly at us. In the next instant, he 
bent down, and said something in a subdued voice to the 
officer who walked at his stirrup, who, with a low obei- 


the crowd, until he reached our carriage, to the astonish- 
ment and terror of a group of Turkish women who had 
ensconced themselves almost under it; and, bowing to 
my father, who still stood bare-headed beside us, he en- 
quired of une of the servants who I was, and what had 
brought me to Constantinople; the sultan, meanwhile, 
looking back continually, and smiling in the same good- 
humoured and condescending manner. 

“ The reply was simple—I was an Englishwoman, and 
had accompanied my father to Turkey, for the purpose 
of seeing the country ; and, having received this answer, 
the messenger again saluted us, and withdrew.” 


We have hitherto beheld Miss Pardoe as the associate 
of the inmates of the harem, as the spectator of open 
day processions and displays, or the reporter of certain 
general national characteristics, which a less enthusiastic 
and adventurous tourist might have described. Our 
readers, however, will form but an inadequate idea of her 
resolution and her opportunities of writing concerning 
the wonders of the “ City of the Sultan,” were we now 
to close her volumes. Whoever peruses them will dis- 
cover that she talked with beys and pashas, that she sat 
at and enjoyed Mussulman feasts, that she held interest- 
ing and abundant intercourse with male and female in 
the Ottoman capital, of various nations, and different 
creeds. We must go forward, however, till we find her 
risking her life, when visiting a mosque in disguise at a 
high festival. 

A young Turk, a bey indeed, having volunteered to be 
her guide in this bold enterprise, she donned the national 
male attire, stained her eye-brows with a certain dye, 
pulled a féz low upon her brow, and preceded by a ser- 
vant with a lantern, and followed by the kiara and a pipe- 
bearer, at half-past ten o’clock, they sallied forth towards 
the mosque of St. Sophia. “ If you risk the adventure,” 
said her conductor, “ you will have done what no infidel 
has yet ever dared to do but I forewarn you that: 
should you be discovered, and fail to make your escape 
on the instant, you will be torn to pieces.” Although 
her spirit quailed, she did adventure; and now follows 
the result of her observations in the course of her peril- 
ous intrusion. 


“ At len be oust of the 
mosque, and as servants st to withdraw my 
shoes, the bey murmured in my ear: ‘ Be firm, or you 
are lost !'—and making a strong effort to subdue the feel- 
ing of mingled awe and fear, which was rapidly stealing 
-. me, I pulled the féz deeper upon my eye-brows, and 


ed. 
~On passing the threshold, I found myself in a co- 
vered peristyle, whose gigantic columns of granite are 
i [ ouak in the wall of which they form a part ; the 
was covered with fine matting, and the coloured 
lamps, which were suspended in festoons from the lofty 
ceiling, shed a broad light on all the'surrounding objects. 
In most of the recesses formed by the pillars, beggars 
were crouched down, holding in front of them their little 
metal basins, to receive the paras of the charitable; while . 
servants lounged to and fro, or squatted in groups upon 
the matting, awaiting the egress of their employers. As 
I looked around me, our own attendant moved forward, 
and raising the curtain which veiled a double door of 
bronze, situated at mid-length of the peristyle, I involun - 
tarily shrank back before the blaze of light that burst 


upon me. 

,“ Far as the eye could reach upwards, circles of co- 
loured fire, appearing as if suspended in mid-air, designed 
the form of the stupendous dome; while beneath devices 
of every shape and colour were formed by myriads of 
lamps of various hues; the imperial closet, situated op- 
posite to the pulpit, was one blaze of refulgence, and its 


~- lattices flashed back the brilliancy, till it looked 
a gigantic meteor ! $ 


“ As I stood a few paces within the doorway, I could 
not distinguish the limits of the edifice—I looked for- 
ward, upward—to the right hand and to the left—but I 
could only take in a given space covered with human 
beings, kneeling in regular lines, and at a certain signal, 
bowing their turbaned heads to the earth, as if one soul 
and one impulse animated the whole congregation ; while 
the shrill chanting of the choit pealed through the vast 
pile, and died away in lengthened cadences among the 
tall dark pillars which support it. 

“ And this was St. Sophia! To me it seemed like a 
creation of enchantment—the light—the ringing voices ; 
the mysterious extent, which baffled the earnestness of 
my gaze—the ten thousand turbaned Mosleins, all kneel- 
ing with their faces turned towards Mecca, and at inter- 
vals laying their foreheads to the earth—the bright and 
various colours of the dresses—and the rich and glowing 
tints of the carpets that veiled the marble floor—all con- 
spired to form a scene of such unearthly magnificence, 
that I felt as though there could be no reality in what I 
looked on, but that, at some sudden signal, the towering 
columns would fail to support the vault of light above 
them, and all would become void. 

. “ T had forgotten every thing in the mere exercise of 
vision ;—the danger of detection—the flight of time—al- 
most my own identity—when my companion uttered the 
single word ‘* Gel—Come’—and, passing forward to 
another door on the opposite side of the building, I in- 
stinctively followed him, and once more found myself in 
the court.” 


It had originally been proposed by the gallant guide, 
that if they succeeded in leaving St. Sophia unsuspected, 
they should next visit the mosque of Sultan Achmet, to 
which she had only replied, “ when we leave St. Sophia, 
we will talk of this.” The first part of the feat having 
been safely accomplished,—* whither shall we now bend 
our way ?” asked the young Turk :—“ To Sultan Ach- 
met,” was the reply, the lady finding that at the moment 
she could not have bestowed many words on her best 
friend, the very effort at speech being painful. 


“ In ten minutes more we stood before the mosque of 
Sultan Achmet, and, ascending the noble flight of steps 
which lead to the principal entrance, we again cast off 
our shoes, and entered the temple. 

“ Infinitely less vast than St. Sophia, this mosque im- 

me with a feeling of awe, much greater than that 
which I had experienced in visiting its more stately 
neighbour—four colossal pillars of marble, five or six feet 
in circumference, support the dome, and these were 
wreathed with lamps, even to the summit; while the num. 
ber of lights suspended from the ceiling gave the whole 
edifice the appearance of a place overhung with stars. 
We entered at a propitious moment, for the faithful were 
performing their prostrations, and had consequently no 
timé to speculate on our appearance, the chanting was 
wilder and shriller than that which I had just heard at 
St. Sophia ; it sounded to me, in fact, more like the de- 
lirious outcry, which we may suppose to have been ut- 
tered by a band of Delphic priestesses, than the voices of 
a choir of uninspired human beings. 

“We onward over the yielding carpets, which 
returned no sound beneath our footsteps: and there was 
something strangely supernatural in the spectacle of 
several human beings moving along, without creating a 
single echo in the vast space they traversed. We paused 
an instant beside the marble-arched platform, on which 
the muezzin was performing his prostrations to the shrill 
ery of the choir ;—we lingered another, to take a last 
look at the kneeling thousands who were absorbed in their 
devotions ; and then, rapidly descending into the court, 
my companion uttered a hasty congratulation on the suc- 
cessful issue of our bold adventure, to which I responded 
a most heartfelt ‘ amen’—and im less than an hour, I cast 
off my féz and my pelisse in the harem of Effendi, 
and exclaimed to its astonished inmates :—‘ I have seen 
the mosques !’ ” 


Miss Pardoe’s reflections upon the issue of her adven- 
ture are effective and lofty. 


“ Knowing what I now know of the Turks, I would 
not run the same risk a second time, though the prophet’s 
beard were to be my recompense. There are some circum- 
stances in which ignorance of the extent of the danger is 
its best antidote. But the feeling that remained on my 
mifid was vague even to pain. I had seen St. Sophia, it is 
true, and seen it in all the glory of its million lamps; I had 
beheld itat a moment when no Christian eye had ever here- 
tofore looked on it; and when detection would have in- 
volved instant destruction. I had lifled aside the veil 
from the Holy of Holies, witnessed the prostration 
which followed the thrilling cry of ‘Allah Il Allah! 
and polluted, with the breath of a Giaour, the atmosphere 
of the true believers; I had looked upon the Cheik- Islam, 
as he stood with his face turned Mecca-ward, his pale 
brow cinctured with gold, and his stately figure draped 
in while cachemere; and I had stood erect when every 
head was bowed, and every knee bent, at the name of 
the prophet.” 

These dashing and gorgeous accounts are not the only 
rich and curious portions of Miss Pardoe’s volumes; but 
they sufficiently indicate the style and the sort of in 
formation which they present. There are some Turkish 
legends, some poetry, and prints that also increase the 
beauty and value of the work, One paragraph more con- 
cerning certain objects and mysteries of St. Sophia, which 
the authoress surveyed on a second visit must close this 
article. 

“ The two huge waxen candles occupying the sides of 
the arched recess, or mihrab, at the eastern end of the 
building, are lighted every night, and last exactly twelve 
months; they are the very Gog and Magog of wax- 
chandlery, and must be at least eighteen inches in cir. 
cumference. In making the tour of the gallery, we came 
upon a door that had been stopped with masonry; the 
frame into which it had originally fitted is of white 
marble, and remains quite perfect. There are traces of 
violence on the brick-work, which appears to have been 
secured by some powerful cement that has indurated with 
age, until it hus acquired the solidity of stone, and has 
become capable of resisting any ordinary effort to remove 
it; and this door is the second miracle of St. Sophia. 
The legend runs, that the united attempts of all the ma- 
sons of Stamboul are powerless against the rude masonry 
that blocks the entrance of this passage, by reason of a 
wondrous and most potent talisman, which human means 
have as yet failed to weaken, but that it conducts to an 
apartment in which a Greek bishop is seated before a 
reading desk perusing an open volume of so holy a nature 
that no Moslem eye must ever rest upon it. Nor docs 
the tradition end here, for both the Turks and Greeks 
have a firm faith in the prophecies which have been made, 
that St. Sophia will one day revert to the Christians, on 
which occasion the walled-up bishop will emerge from 
his concealment, and chant a solemn high mass at the 
great altar.” 


The following was the address of the Quakers to James 
IL., on his accession: “ We come to condole the death 
of our friend Charles; and we are glad that thou hast 
come to be our ruler. We hear that thou art a dissenter 
from the church of England—and so are we. We beg 
that thou wouldst grant us the same liberty that thou 
takest thyself; and so we wish thee well. Farewell.” — 
Hari. M. S., 6,030, 


Che Diterarpn Omnibus, 


PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 6, 1837. 


Lamb's Letters.—We commence a treat to literary 
readers to-day in the republication of Lamb’s letters, and 
though not so called in the title page, bis uneventful life 
is more full of sind incident than of corporeal. We 
have always been one of the strongest admirers of the 
essays of Elia; im them we recognise a revival of the 
best feelings which breathe in the Spectator, with a com. 


bination of quaintness and humour of the most subtle |. 


yet chaste description. A life passed in no small degree, 
isolated from social pleasure and the incitements which 
nature affords, could scarcely be relieved of its melancholy 
aspect by the simple record of literary success, in which 
mode genius proves itself too frequently the least useful 
to its possessor. ‘The direction of the labour of such stu- 
dents is often fortuitous and unsatisfactory to themselves. 
Sir James Mackintosh constantly lamented, in his diary, 
the failure of his splendid intentions, consoled himself 
with the idea of new efforts, and finally died without 
having done, when we contemplate his wonderful abilities, 
any thing. Coleridge lef in a fragmentary form his 
ideas of a great and new philosophical reform. But the 
fruits of each of these minds have been sown: it is for 
us to reap the product. 

Twostriking traits of Lamb's Elia are their familiarity 
and sincerity; they have a conversational tone which 
makes us like then all the better because they create an 
impression that we are furnishing part of the matter our- 
selves; the words are set down for us, but the mind is 
constantly sent forth to luxuriate on new and striking 
ideas which are rather indicated than elicited in addition 
to the positive amount of novelty which is liberally sup- 
plied. Asingle phrase revealing the impression made 
by varied objects, conveys more than a hundred invento- 
ries ; we see his object before us, be it an old crony, or a 
poor sweep, a roast pig or a Captain Jackson; he repri- 
mands book thieves by simply describing his own de- 
nuded shelves, and points out our positive comforts by 
discussing the deprivations of their loss. His subjects 
are in themselves taking and humorous; in his very titles 
there is point and fun; we know it is Lamb when we 
see the index at the head. “The inconveniences of 
being hanged,” or “ ‘The Melancholy of Tailors,” shadow 
forth the quaintness that is to follow, a8 surely as if we 
had seen the prefix of Elia. His humour and pathos are 
beautifully true to human nature; a triumph achieved by 
few. His forte, both in his essays and letters, is the ideal 
—he teaches us to be reconciled to ourselves—to appre- 
ciate the goods the gods have sent us—that gratitude is 
becoming—that despondence is folly—that the minor 
pleasures and ideal gratifications are an independent 
kingdom, more to be coveted than the power of mere 
worldly greatness. ‘There is a satisfaction in contem- 
plating the course of such life beyond what the annals of 
the warrior can inspire; his refined taste for letters 
breathes through bis writings; let us pardon his beset- 
ting weakness, ‘The lesson he has taught the busy clerk 
“* Bound to that oar 

Which thousands once fast chained to 

Leave no more.” 
isan emphaticone. ‘Time, he thought, when confined to 
the duties of the India House, would be boundless 
wealth ; when released from his dull routine, he found it 
was possible to feel more than ennui for the want of em- 
ployment. This lesson, as he has depicted it, should not 
and will not be lost upon his fellow creatures, If there 
is less delicacy of sentiment, and we adinit that there is, 
in Lamb's than in Cowper's letters, the productions of 
each are destined long to be the admiration of the recluse 
and the thoughtful. 


Mr. Forrest is going through a second engagement at 
the Park Theatre, New York, and Mr. Vandenhoff at the 
National. They will both soon be in Philadelphia, where 
Miss Ellen Tree has been delighting her large audiences 
for ten days past. ; 


The New York American of Saturday says:—* Ex- 
change on London has fallen to 144 per cent., which — 
deduction being made for the present difference between 
paper and specie, say five per cent.—is in fact about the 
real par ; which may be stated at from 34 to 9 in advance 
upon the old par of $4 44 per pound sterling. The infe- 
rence from this state of things are that our commercial 
debt must have been in a great degree paid, so far as it 
ever will be, that few new orders for goods are going 
forward, and that the ability of the banks to speedily re- 
sume specie payments, Without causing any new and 
considerable pressure upon the community, is thereby 
greatly increased,” 

There were 150 deaths in New York last week. In 
Philadelphia less than a hundred. 

We have great pleasure in announcing that the full 
amount of subscriptions required by the charter of the 
Sunbury and Erie Rail-Road Company was taken on 
Tuesday morning. ‘The Bank of the Unites States having 


subscribed for the balance beyond the individual sub-— 


scriptions. So much for Pennsylvania and her institu- 
tions! We congratulate our fellow citizens on this great 
result. Philadelphia will reach the Lakes first. 


Congress has succeeded in agreeing to postpone the 
October instalment to the states, and in determining to 
adjourn on the 16th inst. Acts, both of them, of great 
importance. 


Business of some desctiptions has somewhat revived 
in this city as well as New York. 


A third series of Miss Leslies’ Pencil Sketches has 
just been laid on our table from the press of Carey, Lea 
& Blanchard, one vol. 12mo. 


New York Manxet.—We have realised the first am- 
le results of this year’s harvest, in the arrival of 25,000 
ee of western flour. Sales are making of common 
brands at $8 50. Wheat is about 170 cents. Corn and 
Rye are as at the close of last week. ‘The price of flour 
is not yet settled, Cotton sells fairly as last week, Ashes 


T 


$5 50 and575. No.2 Mackerel $7 75 a $8. In sugar, 
coffee, and brandy, there are no further changes. 

Alluding to the arrival at Philadelphia, via the Penn. 
sylvania canals, of sixty-seven bales of cotton, the Balti- 
more American says the Pennsylvania canals offer the 
best means of communication between the East and 
west. 

Besides the new sloop of war now building at Boston, 
there is one also on the stocks at New York. The for- 
mer is to be called the Cyane, the latter the Levant, after 
the two vessels gallantly captured by Commodore Charles 
Stewart in “Old Ironsides,” during the last war with 
Great Britain. 

Among the recent bankruptcies in New York, there 
were only three French houses, and no German. 

Commerce.—The Ohio Statesman gives the re. 
ceipts. for tolls on the Ohio and Miami canals, for the 
past season, up to September; by which they make it 
appear that five thousand dollars more have been collected 
than during the sane months of 1836. 

The authorities of the Island of Cuba have passed an 
order prohibiting all foreign coloured persons entering 
the island. 

Mr. Harris C. Barnes, whilst assisting in firing a sa- 
lute at Portland, on Wednesday, was so much mangled 
by the sudden explosion of a cartridge he was ramming 
home, that he expired soon after. 

A child has recently been born in Foxboro’, according 
to the Dedham Patriot, of the fifth generation, that has 
now living six grandmothers, five of them in Foxboro’, 

Archibald Beaty, a boatman, fell down in a fit at New 
York, on Friday evening last, and was inhumanly thrust 
into a stone cell of the watch-house. In consequence of 
no attention being paid to his situation, he died. The 
coroner’s jury commented with indignation on the dis. 
graceful circumstance. 

As an evidence of the depressed state of the times, a 
clerk was advertised for in New Orleans, and maugre the 
terror of yellow fever, there were no less than thirty-five 
applicants the same day. 

The number of deaths by yellow fever at Natchez, is 
stated from 10 to 15 

The Louisville Journal states that the steamboats 
Pittsburgh and Brian Boreihme came in contact on the 
Mississippi on the 9th inst. The contact caused an ex- 
— on board the Pittsburgh, which scalded several of 

erew. The boat was run on shore, and afterwards 
towed down One man was killed on board the Boroihme. 

The Baltimore Patriot states that Mrs. Warren, who 
ascended ina balloon from that city on Thursday after- 
noon, returned in —_ = Friday afternoon by the 
Philadephia rail-road. descended about six o’clock 
P. M. im the bay, nedt Pool’s Psland, about forty-five 
miles from Bultimore. After remaining some time in 
the water, she was rescued from her perilous situation by 
that purpose in a boat from 

shore. 


The planters of South Carolina were busily engaged 
on the 23d ult. in harvesting their sice erops, the weather 
being favourable for that purpose. 


The legislature of Lilinois bas passed a law to prevent 
steamboat racing. The law enacts that where death ig 
caused explosion or otherwise, the captain and engi: 
neer of the boat are liable to be indicted for manslaughter. 


The schr. Mary, from Richmond, ashore on Romer, 
has nearly gone to. pieces. The crew must all have 
perished. Five men were seen on board shortly after 
she went on. 


Suppex Daatr—Dr. William Turner, an eminent 
sur and physician, of this town, while in apparent 
health, suddenly expired, while in attendance at the bed- 
side of a patient, om Tuesday evening last. Dr. ‘Turner 
commenced practice in this town at an early age, and: 
had established.a reputation. for skill in. his profession, 
that few attain. He held at the time of his death, and 
for many years, the office of Post Surgeon in the U.S. 
army.—Newport Mercury. 

The tolls collected on the New York. state canuls for 
the two years preceding the Ist September, are as follows 


From T'st Sept. 1835, to do. 1836, $1,554,734 70 
Do. 1836 do. 183%, 1,337,397 
Falling off, $217,336 99 


Or equal to about fourteen per cent. The tolls collected 
durmg the third week in Sept. amount to $49,751 98. 
The quantity of flour and wheat brought to the Hudson 
river, via the Erie Canal, during the same period was— 
Flour, 33,308 bbls. ; wheat, 51,676 bushels. 


Four buildings were destroyed by fire at Natchez on. 
the [4th ult. Loss estimated at sixty thousand dollars. 


On the night of the 22d ult. one of the cars of O'Con- 
ner & Co., at Columbia, was robbed of a large quantity 
of goods. Several negroes have been arrested, and some 
of the goods found im their houses. 


Flour at Cincinnati, on the 23d ult. was $5 40 per 


Ditlon Jordan, Jr. Esq., of Fayetteville, N.C., has beem 
appointed by the secretary of war, commissioner to as- 
sess durnages sustained fron spoliations by the Creek and 
Seminole Indians, 

Mr. Wolff, the Jewish missionary, was on Tuesday 
last, at Newark, in the presence of a large number of 
clergymen, admitted to the order of Deacon in the Epis- 
copal Church, by the Right Rev. Bishop Doane. 

The Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association closed at Boston on Thursday last. The ex- 
periment was decidedly successful. About fifty thousand 
tickets were sold, and several thousand admitted gratis. 
The receipts were about $12,000: 


JA New York paper states that on the 25th ult. some 
large sales of new wheat were: made at Newark, Wayne 
county, at $1.56 ; and on the same day, at Trumansburgb, 
at $1.50. Although several of the mills at the west have 
not been fully employed, in consequence of the recent d 
weather, large quantities of flour have been manuf 

which is now on.its way to New York. 


A fire occurred on the night of the 29d ult., in Claiborne, 
(Alabama,)which destroyed'a number of valuable: stores: 
with their contents, 


A miner by the name of Robert. Smith, while engaged 
in driving an air shaft in a minton the west branch, the 
dirt and’ coal.above. him slid,.and surrounded him in such 
4 manner as to prevent his escape. He remained in this 
dreadfal situation about 47 hours before he was extricated.. 
When. taken out, he was alive, but died about an hour 
afterwards. 

The St. Louis Commercial Bulletin of the ult., says 
“On our exchange paper from Alton, we have the follow- 
ing written notice;— The new Abolition Press ef Mr. 
Lovejoy was thrown into the river last night.” 

Use. or ‘THE writer on school 
“without a liberal use of the rod it is impossi cabs 
boys smart.” 

King Otho iv about to discharge his Bavarian troops. 
and rely on Greek soldiers. 
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